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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1847. 
—_————<—>—— 

CTOBER though it be, the 
day is warm and bright; 
what say you then, reader, to 
a Walk and a Talk? In 
spite of the dreadful doings 
in the city,—consols lower 

than they have been for many a year, large 

commercial firms failing, confidence weakened, 
requisitions to prime minister for some imme- 
diate effort on the part of Government to avert 
difficuities,—building operations appear to be 
going on vigorously in the metropolis; and 
it may be well to strol! round to somhe of our new 
public buildings, and note the progress which 
has been made in them. Shall we take Palace- 
yard for our starting point, and see what has 
been done in the new Houses of Parliament 
since our lengthened examination in April ?* 

Visitors, taking off the attention of the 

workmen, are not desiderated here, but Mr. 

Barry knows our purpose, and lets no door be 

shut against us. We can’t say this of all our 

professional friends, by the way; some few of 
whom are either so afraid that others should 
become as clever as themselves, or so tho- 
roughly ashamed of their own works, that they 
dread examination, will afford no information, 
and yet are astonished if incorrect statements 





these roofs aré wholly of iron, including the | 
external covering. 

A peep inside the House of Commons is 
not satisfactory. The ceiling, it is trae, is 
finishe:!, ready for the painters, and the stone 
screens at the north and south ends of the 
House are completed; but in other respects 
it is as it was long ago,—the walls are bare, 
and the floor, even that which is to carry it, not 
commenced. The explanation of this seems 
to be the old story,—no certain decision is 
yet come to respecting Dr. Reid’s plans for 
warming and ventilating it, and if the archi- 
tect were asked to state when the House will 
be ready for the members, he would probably 
reply it was quite out of his power to do so. 

The Victoria Tower will be a grand thing 
when finished: the 90 feet which it has at- 
tained, out of the 346 to which it is to rise, 
afford enough to judge by. With the Clock 
Tower at the other end of the pile, and the 
spire on the Central Hall, it will entirely alter 
the character of the building externally, and 
remove the objection of want of variety of out- 
line, which is now occasionally urged. 

On a turret behind the Victoria Tower the 
model of a short spire, apparently for metaly 
is set up, terminated with a large crown and 
vane, the effect of which is unsatisfactory,— 
the vane is too large, and the outline not har- 
monious, Fortunately, it is but a model. The 
practice of essaying the appearance of the 
proposed decorative portions of a building when 
in their place, by means of models, is much 
more followed by the French architects than 
amongst us: it is greatly to be recommended, 





go forth, Open your doors, gentlemen, and 
let in the light, to shew you are not afraid 
of it. 

In the words of the architect’s midsummer | 
report, “ The carcase works of the portion of 
the building towards New Palace-yard are | 
entirely completed. The Victoria Tower is | 
about 90 feet high; the carving of the stone 
groin within it is completed, and the scaffold- 
ing is removed. The Clock Tower is also 
about 90 feet high. Framed scaffolding and 
hoisting apparatus have been prepared, and are 
now being fixed for the upper portions of those 
towers which are not yet contracted for. St. 
Stephen’s Hall is in part carried up to its full 
height for the roof, and the remainder is, upon 
an average, within about 10 feet of the same 
level, St. Stephen’s porch and the western 
entrance of the building is carried up to the 
height of about 30 feet above the ground.” 

St. Stephen’s Porch and Hall, our readers 
will remember, form the entrance from West- 
minster Hall to the Central Hall of the new 
building, from which, north and south, extend 
the Peers’ House and lobbies, and the Com- 
mons’ House. Since the date of the above report, 
considerable progress has been made with the 
upper part of the Central Hall. The groined 
vault, 70 feet over (an immense work, spoken 
of in our former account), is nearly finished, 
and over it has been built a brick cone, to carry 
a spire, only recently determined on, if we un- 
derstand rightly. This cone is three bricks 
thick, with buttresses, and will be faced with 
masonry. 

Standing on the scaffolding here, it will be 
observed that the whole of the roofs are now 
nearly finished; those of the corridors north 
and south of the Central Hall, connecting it, 
as we have said, with the Houses, on either 
side, alone remain unfinished, and are now 
rapidly in progress towards completion. It is 
searcely necessary to say, at this time, that 





* Bee p, 177, p. 189, p, 299, p. B54. 





| blocks) has its advantages. 








The working of mouldings and enrichments 
at their intended height, too, as done by our 
foreign neighbours (the stone being put up in 


Let us cross the road, and see what is doing 
in Westminster Abbey, and in passing Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel, just observe the state of 
its new outside. In another twenty years it | 
will be aruin. The application of a chemical 
solution would probably do much to delay its 
destruction, and ought certainly to be tried. 

In the Abbey the dean and chapter are going 
their own way, notwithstanding the tolerably 
loud dissent from it which has been expressed in 
all quarters. Nothing has yet been done in the 
transepts, but new carved stalls are being put 
up, down to and against the east side of the 
organ-screen, so as to get fifty, instead of 
thirty, as before. They seem to be nicely 
drawn and carved. The organ, which formerly 
surmounted the screen, is to be divided, and 
placed half on each side of it under one of the 
main arches. Additional room is to be gained, | 
they say, for 800 persons, by the alterations in 
progress,—how many of them will see and 


passage over the river for malefactors, in case 
of insurrection; it would divert trede from 
Southwark; lessen the revenue of London- 
bridge, and lead to itsruin ; it would obstruct 
commerce, cause the river to flood adjoining 
lands, and “ dampnify and diminish the nom- 
ber of watermen.” A concluding reason is suffi- 
ciently amusing and suggestive to be quoted 
entire: — 


“The erecting of this Bridge would much 
advance the Increase of new Buildings in the 
Parts adjacent, which bath been carefully and 
continually provided against by Commissions, 
Proclamations, Decrees of Starr-Chamber, 
Orders, and Instructions of the Councell- 
Board, in the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth, 
King Janes, and his late Majesty (of ever 
blessed Memory) as well upon Rales of Law 
and Justice (as against publique Nusances) and 
upon Reasons of State and Government, as 
from a particular Regard to the Honour, 
Government, Health, and Safety of the City of 
London (their Majesties Royal Chamber and 
Imperial Seate of the Kingdome) which they 
judged and declared to be of great Consequence 
to the Crowne, and in mach Danger the 
Multiplicity and Encrease of new Buildings, 
as the Cause and Means whereby the Citizens 
would be deprived of the Benefit of their 
ancient Priviledges and Trades, and the Free- 
dome of the City (which hath once been of 
great Esteem) will become of no Value, when 
Tradesmen in the Saburbs (which are since 
growne bigger than the City) may without 
Charge enjoye equal! Benefit with the Freemen 
in London, their Markets being forestalled, and 
the prices of Timber, Fuell, Victual, and all 
other Provisions inhansed, their Conduit- Pipes 
built upon, stopt and destroyed, the Streets 
become Nusances to the City and Court, the 
Thames annoyed and choaked by the Encrease 
of Sewers, and the Abundance of Soyle and 
Filth carryed and washed into the River, to 
the Hindrance of Navigation, the City infested 
with great Numbers of idle, loose, and disso- 
lute Persons resorting thither from al! Parts of 
the Kingdome, to live by begging, cozzening, 
Pilferyrs, Rapine, and other lewd, filthy, and 
unlawful Practices, and exposed to unspeakable 
Danger in case of popular Sickness and Infec- 
tion, and infinite other Detriments and Incon- 
veniences which have since insued, and do 


| daylie grow (as the new Buildings have in- 


creased) upon the City.” 


The ignorance and prejudices of our ances- 
tors are not much more striking to us than our 
own foolishness will appear to the next genera- 
tion. 

This quarter where increase of building was 
so much feared, and which is now of such im- 
portance, will soon be greatly changed by the ex- 
tension of the South Western Railway on a via- 
duct. The enormous shew areh which will cross 
the Westminster-bridge Road, is being rapidly 
prepared for, indeed the abutments already 
appear above the foundations, and for one 


| closely adjoining it, the piers are nearly com- 


pleted. The viaduct will go on to Hunger- 
ford Bridge, near which there will be a 








hear what is going on is another question. 
Westminster-bridge, whither we wend .our | 
way, presents a miserable aspect. Denuded of | 
its parapets and alcoves, the masonry below 
left ruinous, and some of the arches, miserably | 
distorted, shored up to prevent accidents, it 
must serve to astonish foreigners, who bave | 
heard so much of our superiority in this class | 
of constructions, if in none other. Its re- | 
building at present, nevertheless, seems un- 
likely. 
We were amused recently by a “ Copie of | 
Reasons, presented by the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen of London, in 1664, against the pro- 
posal of building a new Bridge over the Thames, 
between Westminster and Lambeth, where- 
trom further proceedings were stop'd.”* 
Amongst them were these,—that it might 
prove perilous to his majesty to have so near a 








| station, and will form in the whole a great 


work, We will not divert our way to trace 
it back, or we should find some arches tarned 
over roads in Lambeth worth examining. One 
over Paradise-street has ten iron girders, each 


| 30 feet in length. 


Our course must be westerly; we would see 
what progress they have made at Buckingham 
Palace. Our brief criticism on the addition 
now in course of erection, made when we, first, 
gave a view of the intended building,* has 
been adopted and amplified in every journal 
wherein mention was made of the stracture,— 
“It is little more than an ordinary piece of 
street architecture in stone instead of stucco.” 
The building has been carried up very rapidly, 
and bas now reached its height, with the ex- 
ception of the central portion. We regret to 
say that its effect is even less satisfactory than 





. Reprinted in Morning Advertiser. 


# See p. 405, ante. 
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it was in our engraving. Its characteristic is 
littleness: of monumental character, originality, 
elegance, there is none. So far from being 
more than.an ordinary piece of street archi- 
tecture, it is infinitely less striking than some 
that could be named. The state entrance is 
singularly mean and shabby. 

Suggestions of what might have been done 
with the building are now not wanting, but are 
useless excepting as matter forthought. Thus, 
for example, a writer in the Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine says:— 

“ The architect, by shaping his plan accord- 
ingly, might have produced a very powerful 
degree of picturesque effect, by admitting the 
light from behind through one or more 
colonnaded openings, as the case might be, 
in the facade, after the manner of the two open 
luggias in the terrace front of Somerset-place. 
A central colonnade over the ground-floor, 
forming a terrace-garden on the level of the 
principal floor, would, if executed on a majestic 
scale, not with such a puny order as the portico 
within the court, have been attended with 
strikingly scenic effect in whichever direction 
it was viewed, As seen from the apartments 
around the court bebind it, it would have shewn 
itself admirably, and have admitted a peep 
through its colonnades into the park ; whereas 
now those rooms will be entirely deprived of 
the cheerful prospect hitherto presented to 
them, which will most assuredly be the reverse 
of improvement as far as they are concerned. 
As regards the external facade, an open colon- 
nade of the kind here hinted at would have 
imparted piquant vivacity and expression to the 
whole. Of course, it would have been neces- 
sary to prolong the facade in order to make 
up for the space occupied by the centre open- 
ing; but that, too, would have been an advan- 
tage, not only by producing greater extent of 
front, but also by screening the rest of the 
building, especially the south side of it, with 
which the portion now added does not connect 
itself at all; on the contrary, shews itself to 
be stuck on in the most awkward manner. 
Again: had the facade been prolonged,— 
carried out as far as the two diminutive Doric 
wings, which are left standing, now are, — 
the extremities might have been a story lower 





than the rest; which would have produced | 


variety of component masses. Matters were 
managed cleverly enough in one respect. By 
ensuring as much secrecy as possible, the 
works were commenced before there was time 


for the public to inquire into, or even ask, what | 


was about to be done. Urgent indeed must 
have been the necessity that occasioned such 
unfortunate precipitation, the consequences of 
which are now likely to be felt rather severely 
in the shape of very ungracious criticism.” 

The exterior of a portion of the Carlton 
Club is finished, and looks very well. The 
contrast of the polished granite columns with 
the light stone of the rest of the building being 
unusual amongst us, the opinion of the majority 
One of our 
correspondents remarking on this, says :— 
‘** But if it be difficult to reconcile the mind to 
the diterent colour of the two stones, how 
much more difficult must it be to do so in re- 
spect of the introduction of the most durable 
in connection with the most perishable stone 
that has ever been used in London, and which, 
in the course of twenty years, will be swept 
by the hand of time with the besom of destruc- 
tion.” 


is adverse as to its good effect.* 


If the fronts be of Caen stone, as we believe 
they are, we know nothing to justify our cor- 
respondent’s opinion. All that we have seen 
of this stone leads us to entertain a high opi- 


nion of its durabil ty when properly selected ; 


—for example, the two great churches in Caen, 
built by William the Conqueror and his wife, 
which we examined some years ago, have en- 
dured remarkably well: —but we insert the 
remark with the view of eliciting facts. 
Apropos of building materials, before con- 
c'uding our present ramble ; a reader, pointing 


e A view of the building is given p. 219, ante, 








| the year 1822, which he held for a number of 





our attention to flaming accounts, which have 
appeared in some of the morning papers, of an 
artificial stone, equalling, if they might be | 
believed, granite and other cognate formations, 
in solidity, specific gravity, power of resist- 
ance, and durability, inquires why we also 
have not looked at and described the inven- 
tion. Looked at it we have, that is, as well | 
as it can be looked at, while all the arrange- 
ments are yet in embryo; but as it is not our 
practice to offer hasty opinions on such matters, 
we must see and hear a little more about it 
before we indorse the panegyrics. The very 
transparent puffs in question will simply have 
the effect, of making those who know any thing 
of the subject more cautious and sceptical. 





MEMOIR OF THE LATE MR. COTTINGHAM, 
ARCHITECT, F.S.A. 

Tue late Mr. Lewis Nockalls Cottingham 
was born at Saxfield, in Suffolk, October 24th, 
1787, and died at his residence, in Waterloo- 
bridge-road, Lambeth, on the morning of 
Wednesday, the 13th instant, after a long and 
painfal illuess. 

He was of an ancient family. One of his 
ancestors was abbot of St. Marie’s Abbey, at 
York, in the year 1438, and many early docu- 
ments and contracts for works in the palmy 
days of Gothic architecture, which are in pos- 
session of his family, contain the name of 
Cottingham honourably mentioned as artists of 
merit, engaged in rearing the matchless eccle- 
siastical edifices of England in the middle 
ages. 

He very early in life evinced marks of a 
taste for science and the arts, and was in con- 
sequence, according to the frequent practice of 
those days, apprenticed to an extensive builder 
at Ipswich, in Saffolk, where he acquired that 
practical knowledge which was afterwards so 
useful to him. After several years spent in- 
dustriously, he proceeded to London, and there 
placed himself for improvement with an ar- 
chitect and surveyor. 

He commenced his career in 1814, and for 
many years steadily worked himself up in his 
profession, 

His first public appointment was that of ar- 
chitect and surveyor to the Cook’s Company in 


years, and soon after this Mr. John Harrison, 
of Snelston Hall, Derbyshire, became one of 
his principal patrons. He erected for this 
gentleman the above-mentioned mansion in the 
perpendicular style of gothic architecture, with 
its offices and lodges. In the year 1825 he was 
nominated by the Dean and Chapter of Ro- 
chester architect to their cathedral, and there 
effected extensive works, includiny a new cen- 
tral tower, with restoration of navy portions 
of rool saarinsk and on the completion of the 
works received a flattering testimonial, accom- 
panied by a handsome pecuniary compliment, 
in addition to his professional charges. In 
1829 he was the successful competitor for the 
restoration of the interior of the chapel of 
Magdalene College, Oxford. 

In 1833 he was intrusted with the restora- 
tion and repairs of St. Alban’s Abbey Church, 
and there carried out very considerable works. 
The next large work on which he was engaged 
was the cathedral at Armagh, in Ireland, which, 
with the exception of a very small portion, was 
rebuilt from his designs. This elaborate un- 
dertaking occupied him several years, and 
gave good opportunity for a display of mecha- 
nical skill and taste. 

In 1840 he was called in by the societies of 
the Inner and Middle Temple, to report upon 
the then proposed restoration of the Temple 
Church, and he afterwards in various ways 
aided in the restoration there accomplished. 

The reparation of the tower and spire of the 
ebureh of St. James, Louth, Lincolnshire, 
which had been rent from the top to the foun- 
dations by lightning, was confided to his care, 
and has been completed. The extensive resto- 
rations at St. Marie’s Church, Bury St. Ed- 
munds, the Norman Tower in the same town, 
which has been completely restored, the new 
Bank adjoining, which he has erected, with 
other works in churches, &c. in the neighbour- 
hood, will long cause his name to be honour- 
ably remembered in bis native county. 








Among his other works may be mentioned 
the following :—The restoration of the churches 


| atAshbourne, Derbyshire ; Chesterford, Essex; 


Milton Bryan, Beds, where, in addition to other 
works, he erected a new tower at the north- 
west angle of the nave; Clifton, Notts; Roos, 
Yorkshire; Theberton, Suffolk; Hornings- 
heath, Saffolk ; Market Weston, Suffolk: and 
works for Lord Brougham, at Brougham 
Castle, Westmoreland ; the Earl of Harring- 
ton, at Elvaston Castle, Derby, and others. 

In the years 1824 and 1825 he published 
several valuable works connected with the 
study of Gothic Architecture, among which 
may be mentioned his large folio on Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel, W estminster, as restored; 
a folio work on the details of Gothie Archi- 
tecture; and a quarto work on ornamental 
metal work. 

His last great work ogg ye to be com- 
pleted, was the restoration of Hereford Ca- 
thedral, to which all his efforts have been 
directed for some years past. So much had 
been done in former times to deface and destroy 
the proportions and detail of the early portions 
of the building, that authentic renovation was 
considered almost beyond possibility. Al dif- 
ficulties have, however, been overcome, and 
those who have seen the works, consider they 
may be appealed to as his best monument. 

The great central tower had been disfigured 
internally by unsightly modern groining, and 
the introduction of barbarous supports under 
the great north and south arches, together with 
the mutilation of the four grand piers sustain- 
ing the tower, by the insertion of large blocks 
of masonry of the rudest description : all this, 
together with most serious fractures, made the 
work one of no ordinary difficulty. 

The four main piers of the tower, with the 
aid of skilful shoring, have been re-instated 
with new ones of the original Norman design, 
sufficient remains of which were discovered 
to decide every moulding. The modern groin- 
ing has been removed, and the four great Nor- 
man arches, with the interesting stone lantern 
above, restored; and a new timber ceiling, 
richly decorated in gold and colour, placed un- 
der the bell-chamber floor. 

The work of restoration was next proceeded 
with in the Ladye Chapel, with iis rich and 
beautifully designed east end, of early English 
date. This latter had become so dilapidated 
from the hand of time exercising its effects 
on astone of inferior quality, that what the 
carved work and mouldings had originally 
been was with the utmost difficulty ascertained. 
The roof has been raised nearly twenty feet 
to its original pitch, covered with lead, and 
surmounted with a rich metal cresting with 
pierced inscriptions and glory ; and at the west 
end terminated by a metal cross of early cha- 
racter. The eastern gable, which was of very 
low pitch, to correspond with the former roof, 
and with embrasures in its copings, has been 
also raised, and an elaborate wheel window, 
with vesica panel above, and arched panels on 
each side introduced, the whole surmounted 
with a stone cross, embodying in its design ap- 
propriate emblems. 

In the interior, the entire Ladye Chapel 
has been completely restored, and has received 
the applause of those well calculated to judge. 


The third contract, which is now in pro- 
gress, comprises the complete restoration of 
the choir, with its fine east end. 

We have been thas particular in describing 
this work, as only the day before his decease a 
county meeting was held to raise the funds 
for the several works required to complete the 
building fit for divine service, for which the 
sum of 25,0001. is required. This, however, 
it appears from the published accounts, there 
is every probability will be raised, and it is to 
be hoped that the late architect's son will be 
permitted to finish a work in which he has 
been engaged with his father, with whose views 
he is of course fully acquainted. In conse- 
quence of Mr. Cottingham’s long illness, the 
conduct of his practice in reality devolved on 
his son long ago.* 

The late Mr. Cottingham was a member of 
many of the scientific societies, and had from 
a very early period been on intimate terms 
with the artists and scientific men of his time, 
among whom may be mentioned Flaxman, 
Stothard, the well-known Jobn Carter, Mr. 
Gayfere, who restored Henry VII.’s Chapel, 





* A church is now erecting near Lincoln, exclusively from the 
younger Mr, Cottingham’s designs, though not hitherto so stated. 
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Westminster, Mr. Capon, the antiquary, and 
others, now no more. 

In connection with his residence, Mr, Cot- 
tiogham bad a suite of apartments, partly un- 
derground, fitted up to receive a noble collec- 
tion of architectural specimens and works of 
art, which is probably unique. 

His remains are to be interred to day, Fri- 
day the 22nd, at the east end of the north aisle 
of Croydon Church, Surrey. 





DISTRICT SURVEYORS’ FEES. 
A PRETTY SPECIMEN: AND IMPORTANT AWARD. 





Witu regard to various building operations 
on the property of Mr. W. H. Whittell, of 
Sydenham, the district surveyor of Lewisham 
mwede the fullowing demands :-— 


No. 1.—At two newly built first class second-rate 
buildings, Albert-road, Sydenham :— 


Fees of additions (front porches, &c.): at 2#. 
Abs Ss OO Ss ko Wedd ca ws deen ueee Lae 
Fees of attached buildings (privies) : at 
Bis BOO, OM clos wk Ko vege obi dhpnas ae 
Fees of additions (rear front, verandahs) : 
Of 22. L0G CONOR 6 os eect cast cbhesess B50 
Fees of party fence walls: at 15s. each.. 1 10* 
Fees of new buildings of second class 
fourth-rate (stables, &c.): at 2/7. 2s. 
each..... : 44 


see ee ee 


Fees of raising on party fence wall...... 0 15* 


Totel,. ..06 1% 


No. 2.—To premises in Mr. W.’s own occupation, 
Forest Hill :— 


Fee of alteration of second class, fourth- #. s. 
rate building (greenhouse).......... 0 10 
Fee of alteration of first class, extra first- 
rate building (chimney-breast, &c.) .. 2 10 
Fee of new building of second class, fourth- 


ate. (Dnk- DONG): ov i. hc ke cc evstenee® 22 
Fee of alteration of second class fourth- 
rate building (greenhouse, flues, &c.).. 0 10 


Total... oss. 3.22 


No. 3.—To premises siluate in Albert-road, Syd- 
enham :— 


Fee for raising on party fence wall...... £0 15* 
Fee for raising on party fence wall...... 0 10* 


TOG. cine 2G 


These charges the owner refused to pay, 
on the ground that some were excessive, and 
others could not be legally claimed, and sent 
the matter to the official referees. At the 
hearing, the district surveyor having first ob- 
jected that the referees had no jurisdiction in 
the matter, it was explained, that the item, 
“ raising on party fence wall ” (account No. 1), 
applied to a wall built partly before the Metro- 
politan Buildings Act came into operation, 
and that the two bonses in question were com- 
menced and built after that period, and that 
the porches, the subject of the first item, were 
not carried up at the same time as the houses, 
but that the houses were not finished for occu- 
pation before the porches and verandahs were 
put up; and the surveyor stated that the houses 
were commenced under notice to him in 1845, 
and completed Sth January, 1846, and that the 
“porches ” and ‘ verandahs” were not carried 
up and covered in until after the roof of the 
building had been covered in, although canti- 
levers had been thrown out in the first instance 
for the verandahs, and Mr. Whittell admitted 
that the stables, being the “ new buildings of 
the second class,’”’ referred to in the said ac- 
count, were built after the houses had been 
completed for occupation, and the surveyor 
stated that the “ party fence walls’ were in 
progress for six or seven months, and were 
nade complete on the 19th January, 1847, and 
that he received notice of the raising of the 
“‘ party fence wall,” and that the party fence 
walls were raised for the convenience of the 
tenants. It was shown bya drawing put in, 
which had been prepared by the district sur- 
veyor, that the “ porches ” formed part of the 
original design, and it was admitted that tooth- 
ings had been left in the walls for these 
porches ; and it was contended on the part of 
the owner, that the privies are “attached 
buildings,” and that the stables are “ detached 
buildings,” and that a fee of ten shillings only 


* Orsuch other fees as shall be appointed by official referces: 
vide schedule L. a . 














is payable for each of the privy and stable 
buildings ; and with respect to the party fence 
walls, that by reason of the grounds thereby 
divided, belonging to the same owner, the dis- 
trict surveyor was not entitled to any fee in 
respect thereof. 

Upon the second account (No. 2), the dis- 
trict surveyor explained, that the first item, 
having reference to the “ greenhouse,” was 
claimed under an award of the official referees, 
“ Whittell and Badger, district surveyor” 
(May 27, 1846); that the second item, termed 
“ alteration of first-class extra first-rate build- 
ing (chimney breast,)” comprised the taking 
down and entire rebuilding of a chimney-breast 
eight feet high, in an internal cross wall, and 
that the work was begun without notice to the 
district surveyor ; that the third item, termed 
“ new building of second-class, fourth-rate,” 
was a hot-house 30 feet by 20 feet, with a door- 
way, formed to communicate with the green- 
house above-mentioned ; and that the fourth 
item had reference to the flue of this green- 
house, and that he had notice after the other 
works were completed, but Mr. Whittell 
proved that the doorway was made and the 
flue carried round the hot-house during its 
erection, and contended that the hot-house wes 
not a new building, but that supposing it to be 
a new building, the fee payable thereon was not 
more than 10s. 

The referees awarded as follows :—‘* With 
respect to the account (No. 1), that notwith- 
standing that the statute provides that the dis- 
trict surveyor may receive the fee payable to 
him for any new building upon the expiration 
of one month after the roof the building shall 
have been covered in, the district surveyor is 
not by the circumstance of his becoming en- 
titled to receive, or by the receipt of the fee, 
discharged of the duty of causing the rules, 
regulations, and directions of the statate to be 
observed as to any matters incident to the ori- 
ginal erection and completion of the building, 
which may not have been performed within 
such period of one month after the roof shall 
have been covered in, but it is his duty to con- 
tinue to survey any building erected under his 
supervision as district surveyor, until the final 
completion of such building, without becom- 
ing entitled to any further or additional fee in 
respect of any matter or thing incident to the 
original erection and up to the final comple- 
tion of the building; and inasmuch as the 
‘front porches,’ &c., ‘ privies,’ and ‘ rear- 
front verandahs,’ in respect of which fees are 
claimed as ‘additions’ to buildings, or as 
‘attached buildings,’ and ‘the party-fence 
walls,’ in respect of which fees are claimed, 
are matters and things incident to the original 
erection and essential to the completeness of 
the buildings of which they form parts, or to 
which they are attached, or with which they 
are connected, and such buildings had not been 
completed, although their progress may have 
been suspended,—we do hereby determine and 
award, that no fees had become payable to the 
district surveyor in respect of such works as 
the works named in the account and last re- 
cited, or any of them. 

And with regard to the ‘new buildings’ 
of the fourth-rate of the second class, in re- 
spect of which a fee of two pounds and two 
shillings is claimed upon each of such build- 
ings, we are of opinion that a fee is payable 
for each of the buildings in question, inas- 





in res of the service set forth in 
account and eo last recited. _ 
with regard to account (No. 

do hereby determine and award, that tas tone 
item viz., the fee of ten shillings, being the fee 
made — to the district surveyor under 
an award of the official referees, if it has not 
been paid and if the directions therein con- 
tained have been fulfilled, is still payable to 
the district surveyor. And with regard to the 
second item, viz., the fee of two pounds and 
ten shillings in respect of * alterations of first- 
class extra first-rate building (chimney-breast, 
&c.),’ that the work in question did not con- 
stitute an alteration, but was a repair, in respect 
of which no fee is provided ; but rato mt 
we are of opinion that the supervision of such 
repair is a service required of the district sur- 
veyor by the Metropolitan Buildings Act, 
we do hereby order and appoint, subject to 
the consent of the Commissioners of Works 
and Buildings, a fee of ten shillings for such 
special service ; and with regard to the third 
item, viz., the fee of two pounds and two 
shillings for a ‘ new building of second-class 
fourth-rate (hot-house)’- we hereby deter- 
mine and award, that the works in question 
did not constitute a new building but an ad- 
dition to a detached building, of the third- 
rate; but inasmuch as no fee is expressly pro- 
vided for such operation, and we are of opinion 
that the supervision thereof is a service re- 
quired of the district surveyor by the Metro- 
politan Buildings Act, we do hereby order 
and appoint, subject to the consent of the 
Commissioners of Works and Buildings, a 
fee of fifteen shillings for such special service; 
and with regard to the last item, viz., a fee 
of ten shillings in respect of ‘alterations of 
second class fourth-rate building (green-house 
flaes, &c.),’ we hereby determine and award, 
that the works in question are included in the 
last recited item, and therefore no further fee 
is payable thereon. 

And with regard to the last account (No. 3), 
we do hereby determine that the foregoing 
part of this our award, with respect to fees for 
‘raising on party fence walls’ is applicable 
thereto, and we do hereby award thereon ac- 
cordingly.” 

The costs and expenses to be paid by the 
district surveyor. 

The Commissioners of Works having sig- 
nified their consent to the fees, the seal was 
affixed on the 7th inst. 





Tue Beprorpsaire ARCH ZOLOGICAL AND 
ArcuitecturaL Society held their second 
meeting at the Bedford County Library, on 
Monday week, the Archdeacon of Bedford in 
the chair. Mr. E. W. Smith, aa hon. secre- 
tary, read a number of letters from new mem- 
bers, and the archdeacon read one from Sir 
Harry Verney, Bart., M.P., suggesting that 
Buckingham should unite with Bedford. It 
was ultimately resolved, however, ‘‘ That in 
the infant state of the society, it would be dif- 
ficult to extend its proposed operations; and 
that, therefore, Sir Taney Verney’s proposi- 
tion be thankfully but respectfully declined.” 
A ‘ general committee,’ and an ‘ editorial com- 
mittee,’ were then appointed, anda sub-comm:t- 
tee formed for drawing up a code of laws. It was 
further resolved that four quarterly meetings 





much as they were not built at the same time | 
as the buildings to which they respectively , 
belong, nor carried up and covered in within 
twenty-one days after such buildings respect- 
ively had been covered in within the mean- 
ing of the Metropolitan Buildings Act. And 
we do hereby determine and award, that the 
fee payable for each of such ‘buildings’ 
being detached buildings distinctly rated, and 
the rate being the third-rate, is one pound and 
five shillings for each of such two buildings, 
being the fee imposed by Schedule L, of the 
Metropolitan Buildings Act, in respect of ad- 
ditions to or alterations of buildings of the rate 
to which the buildings in question belong. 
And with regard to the fee claimed in re- 
spect of ‘raising on party fence wall,’ inas- 
much as it does not appear that the wall in 
question was raised to a height exceeding 9 
feet by virtue of any authority given by the 
official referees in that behalf, or otherwise so 
as to impose any duty in respect thereof upon 
the district surveyor,—we are of opinion 
that no fee is payable to the district surveyor 





should be holden; viz., on second T'uesday in 
February, May, August, and November, at 
twelve o’clock ; and that committee meetings 
be held on first Friday in every month, at 
twelve o'clock. Subseriptions in advance, on 
Ist of January in every year. Several rubbings 
of brasses, and drawings, were exhibited; and 
it was intimated, that at future meetings papers 
would be read. The members were invited to 
obtain objects of interest to form a collection 
for the society. 

Breeze ror Braicks.—The contracts re- 
cently entered into by the metropolitan pa- 
risbes for the sale of their dust are singularly 
different from those of last year, when the 
competition was enormous. For pounds they 
will scarcely get shillings, and some of the 
parishes are even paying for its removal. The 
market for ashes is at a stand still, and instead 
of 14s. a chaldron, which the enormous con- 
sumption of bricks last year brought it to, 
3s. 6d. is spoken of as a large price. The 
stock on hand is said to be sufficient to make 
more bricks than will be needed for years. 
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‘WILLIS ON ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Ar the time that the Archeological Institute 
visited Ely, we gave some views of the cathe- 
dral, and alluded briefly to the lecture which 
Professor Willis delivered there.° The Norfolk 
Chronicle, a well-conducted paper, gave last 
week a full report of this lecture, and men- 
tioned, en passant, that the ceiling of the north 
transept is undergoing the process of repaint- 
ing, after a new design. It will be divided 
into forty-eight compartments, but only one of 
these is at present finished. It is well executed; 
but the patterns are too minute in their details 
of figures and ornaments to be properly appre- 
ciated at the great altitude at which they pre- 
sent themselves to the eye of the spectator, 

Afier commenting on the octagon lantern, 
the professor said :—This church had, in ad- 
dition to the great cross, or transept, a western 
transept, occupying the extreme western end. 
This was a magnificent introduction,—a kind 
of hall,—to this lofty chureb. This kind of 
transept was not often found. At Peterborough 
there was an example of it, and another ex- 
isted at St. Edmund’s Bury. Only a part of 
this transept now existed; the northern wing 
was either pulled down or fell down, at what 
period was not kno.n, history having left no 
trace of it; but there was evidence, that up to 
the Reformation the transept existed, and was 
then perfect. At the intersection of the western 
transept with the nave, wasa lofty tower, built 
by Bishop Ridel. At the period immediately 
following the Norman conquest such towers 
were common ; some remained at Canterbury ; 
and the cathedrals were flanked with towers 
of different magnitude, like the churches we 
see on the banks of the Rhine. On entering 
this cathedral, they found themselves in a 
porch, or portico, of the old English period, 


called the Galilee ;t that was the name it was | 


mentioned by in the ancient records. A build- 
ing at the western end of Durham Cathedral 
was also called a Galilee: why, he could not 
tell. Various opinions bad been given by 
writers on ecclesiastical architecture as to the 
unde derivatur of this term, as applied to such 
porches ; but they were conflicting and unsatis- 
factory.{ A Saxon church early stood here. 
The first Norman abbot, Simeon, built an en- 
tirely new conventual church, and the monks 
removed from the old to the new one. This 
abbot Simeon was brother to Walkelyn, bishop 
of Winchester. He began to erect the church 
soon after the cathedral at Winchester was 
commenced ; and there are many resemblances 
between the two edifices, especially in the tri- 
forium, and the clerestory. There is the same 
boldness of design pervading the two cathe- 
drals,—and they serve as a key to assist in 
forming a history of church architecture in 
this country, Abbot Simeon only completed 
vs much of the church as was required for the 
performance of Divine servive.—The nave was 
completed before 1174; it was protected by a 
timber roof covered on the outside with lead, 
but left unceiled within; notwithstanding this 
want of interior finish, the circular arcades had 
a graud effect, The choir was originally under 
the tower, or tothe west of it. Itwas at first 
called the presbytery, because priests only en- 
tered it; 1t was then set apart for such of 
the wonks as sung the service; and it after- 
wards became the fashion to get room for the 
choir to the east of the transepts, and to leave 
the transepts clear for chapels, &c. As the 
first object of the founders was to erect so much 
of the building only as was sufficient to carry 
on the service, they bad leisure to take what 
steps were most conducive to finish it; and as 
they obtained the offerings of the pious, the 
design was carried out with increased magni- 
ficence; the devout public was also attracted 


* See p. 374, p. 286, p. 406. Last week, too, we gave an engraving 
fa curious doorway recently discovered there : p. 495, 

t “ar ONeraving, p. 374, azfe. 

ford } 







’ hurch, Suflelk, bas a large porch attached to it, re 
ding that at Fly,—only, of course, much smaller, and also called 

* Galilee.” The Kev, Alfred Suckling, in his “ History of Suffolk,” 
says, “In early ages there was always a Galilee attached to ever: 
ehureh, iu which public penitents were stationed, and the bodies 
of the dead occasionally deposited before interment. The name is 
supposed to have been appended to these extreme porches beczuse, 
as Galilee was the part of Palestine most remote from Jerusalem, so 
this portion of the building was most distant from the sanctuary.” 
On referring to Stephenson's “Supplement te Beutham’s Ely.” we 
find the following additional illustration of the term :—* When the 
two Marys visited the vepulchre on the morning of the Resurrection 
they were teld by the angels, * He is risen from the dead, and behold 
he goeth before you into Geailee ; there shall ye sve him.’ The last 
station where the bishop and clergy terminated their procession on 
Easter Sunday was led the Galilee, a8 denoting that Christ. 
after his resurrection, p ded his disciples into Galilee. It ap- 
pears from Du Cange, that the term in question was applied to the 
portico on the outside of the church.” Mr. Stevenson here men- 
tioned (father of Mr. Seth Stevenson, one of the present proprietors 
of The Norfolk Chronicle) was the person who imported any 
large quantity of ancient painted me from the continent, and so 
aided the revival of the art in England. 

















to subscribe, and thus money was obtained for 
its completion. 

» Coming to the western transept, they 
found the pointed arch introduced. This 
part of the building was evidently erected 
when the pointed arch began to come in, be- 
fore the florid pointed arch was introduced ; it 
was not till some time after the pointed arch 
came in, that it received its appropriate capi- 
tal, shafts, and mouldings. If they recollected, 
that Bishop Ridel, who built the tower, occu- 





| “more to the east, the more holy.” 


pied the see from 1174 to 1189, they would 
have a pretty good notion of when the pointed 
arch came in. Bishop Eustachius, about 1200, 
built the spacious and elegant vestibule, to 
which reference had already been made under 
the appellation of the Galilee. The presbytery 
now occupied by the present chuir, was built 
by Bishop Northwold, who must, for that pur- 
pose, have taken down the apse, or circular end 
of the original church. It was finished in 
seventeen years. This part completed, the 
next thing was the destruction of the ori- 
ginal church, in 1235; during Bishop North- 
wold’s episcopacy, the object of doing so was 
to provide a more fitting shrine for the relics of 
Etheldreda, W ithburga, and other Saxon saints; 
and it was evident, that this shrine was placed in 
the middle of the works, behind the high altar. 
It was placed in the extreme eastern end, 
as being the holiest. That it was so was boldly 
asserted by the medieval writers. Matthew 
Paris, speaking of St. Alban’s, said, that the 
shrine was placed at the east end, because the 
In 132], 
an accident happened by the fall of the central 
tower, which was described as standing on four 
piers, It fell to the east, and destroyed all that 
part of the church; and Lad to be cleared away, 
and rebuilt. Allan de Walsingham, at that 
time sacrist (afterwards prior of the monas- 
tery) a man of high repute for mechanical 
knowledge and skill, was the architect; and 
the idea occurred to him, that by forming an 
octagon, and placing the weight upon the 
eight piers, instead of four, all future danger 
from accidents might be avoided: instead 
therefore, of the usual square tower, we have 
here one of octagonal form, surmounted by a 
glazed lantern, of wonderful lightness and sym- 
metrical beauty. Sir Christopher Wren bad 
taken the idea of the Cupola at St. Paul’s 
from the way in which this octagon lantern 
was supported. The lecturer said, that, it 
heing found, that, if the roof of the octagon 
was made of stone, it would be too heavy, a 
wooden roof was put on. This was the work 
of Allan de Walsingham [between 1321] and 
1341]; and they knew from the records he had 
left, how much even the rope cost by which the 
painter was suspended, who painted the central 
boss. ‘The stonework of the octagon was 
erected from the resources of the convent, and 
he supposed from the contributions of the 
faithful. <A portion of the work beyond was 
cafried on by Bishop Hotham [1316 to 1337]. 
It was usual, that a part should be done by 
the bishop, and a part by the prior and the 
convent. 

The two chapels of Bishop Alcock and 
Bishop West, are at the extremity of the 
choir, the former on the north, the latter to 
the south of the communion table. That of 
Bishop Alcock, who was the founder of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, is full of floridly-orna- 
mented tabernacle-work, with niches, for the 
statues of saints and angels; and was begun 
about 1488. Bishop West’s chapel is of later 
date [between 1515 and 1544.] That, also, is 
a work of elegant workmanship, full of numer- 
ous niches, exquisitely carved,—which had 
formerly been occupied by statues. 

The Lady or St. Mary’s chapel, on the 
north-west side of the choir, isa monument of 
architectural splendour coéval with the reign 
of Edward Ill. It is now used as a parish 
church, and called Trinity Chureh. The stone 
seats continue round the floor of the edifice. 
The canopies over these, which consist of 
an ogee head, of remarkable elegance, much ra- 
diated, aud inclining forward, are striking 
objects in this place. These seats are sur- 
mounted by ogee arches, which are divided by 
a spandril pier, making two seats under each 
arch, 








Murat Paintinas.—Extensive remains of 
paintings have been discovered in the old 





church of Catherington, Hants. 
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ORIENTATION OF CHURCHES. 


Sin,—Your correspondent, Colonel Mason, 
will probably excuse me if I prefer the reason- 
ing of Professor Donaldson to his own upon 
this point, with the practical inconvenience 
and questionable origin of which he appears 
to be unacquainted. Even assuming with him 
that it originated with the Christian religion, 
and distinguished its votaries from the sur- 
rounding heathen, that surely is but.a poor 
argument for rendering it obligatory upon us 
to whom no such reason could be apparent, 
even though it once existed. Such a practice 
partakes far more of the character of a blind 
and superstitious adberence to an ancient but 
unmeaning,and therefore irrational observance, 
than of the service of an intelligent follower 
of the simple doctrines of the Reformation. 

But so far from the orientation of churches 
or of worship, distinguishing “the Christian 
from the heathen,” it requires but little evi- 
dence to shew that the former actually adopted 
it from the latter, who practised it long before 
the commencement of our present era. Cer- 
tainly the Christians did not borrow the idea 
from the Jew, who always prayed towards 
Jerusalem in whatever quarter he might be, 
the origin doubtless of the custom of turning 
towards Mecca inculcated on the followers of 
Mahomed. And whatever the aspect of Solo- 
mon’s temple, its prototype reared by Moses in 
the Wilderness, had its entrance on the east 
side, and consequently the Holy of Holies at 
the west, as clearly seen in the description of 
it given in Exodus xxvii. But the beauti- 
ful sentiment contained in the words of Catu- 
lus, erorientem auroram forte salutans, and so 
prevalent in the Greek and Roman poets, 
seems to have pervaded the religion of the 
nations of antiquity. Probably it bad its 
origin in the most primitive and simple system 
of false religion, the Magian, the rites of which 
were conducted upon the highest hills and ad- 
dressed to fire or the heavenly bodies, and 
whose votaries naturally acquired a veneration 
for the east, from whence, as Dionysius ob- 
serves, when speaking on this subject, the sun, 
moon, and all the stars commence their courses. 
At all events, if the Scholiast on Pinder, and 
Clemens Alexandrinus are to be credited, it 
was usual for the Greeks us well as the Ro- 
mans to turn their faces towards the east when 
addressing the gods; and Dionysius and Livy 
inform us that the Roman Augur in waiting 
for the omen, turned himself towards the same 
quarter. With this agree the directions given 
by Vitruvius in book iv., chap. 5, for the aspect 
of temples, where be observes, that if nothing 
prevent, the temple should be so arranged, 
that the image within may look towards the 
west, uti gui adierint ad aram immolantes, aut 
sacrificia facientes, spectent ad pariem cali 
orientis et simulacrum. 

As then this orientation was prevalent with 
the heathen, may we not suspect that before 
A.p. 390, sixty years after the destruction or 
conversion of pagan temples by Constantine, 
the Christian churches had adopted an innocent 
custom which they found existing; and that 
it is to the Crusaders rather than the primitive 
Christians, that we are to ascribe the reason 
that in later days has been given for this 
practice in the west of Europe’ 

I am, Sir, &e. 
Wm. Witmer Pocock. 

Brompton, Oct. 16th, 1847. 








‘ SreepLe Jack’ EXCELLETH HIMSELF AT 
Pertu.— The kite, cord, and rope scheme 
having failed at Perth, where Wright had en- 
gaged to remove, repair, and replace the vanes 
of the city churches,—‘ Steeple Jack’ was 
nevertheless determined not to be outdone 
even by himself. He therefore procured a 
stout though slender pole, 15 feet in length, 
and a rope, which he thus managed to stretch 
out of the belfry window of one of the spires, 
and loop over one after another of a series of 
accidental projections, in the shape of copper 
spikes, in four tiers, about 15 feet above one 
another; mounting by aid of the rope to each 
little projection in succession, whence he 
hoisted his pole, and looped his rope, and 
mounted again, ‘like a squirrel,’ until he 
reached the vane,—and all], it seems, ‘for a 
trifle,"—nay for a fraction of the ‘ trifling sum’ 
for which he offered to ‘ bring down’ all the 
« weather cocks’ in the city. 
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FREEMASONS OF THE. CHURCH. 
" PROGRESS OF ART IN ENGLAND, 

At a meeting on the [2th inst., Mr. Price 
exhibited a drawing of an incised slab, recently 
discovered beneath the flooring of Chippen- 
ham church, Wilts. It represents a female 
beneath a canopy, with part of an inscription 
in Lombardic capitals. Mr. William Fisk 
then delivered a lecture “ On Historical Art,” 
in which he contended that mind, intellect, 
soul, were the essence of the painter’s art—an 
art which could not be forced, or, if attempted 
to be foreed, its produce was worse than 
nothing ; it was inborn, a portion of the facul- 
ties, and was not to be created, although its 
tone might be refined, and in many cases per- 
fected; it was in this perfection of mind that 








yet mare for art, by raising i fiom the etl, 


ectual to the sublime, and so place it on an 
equality with the zenith in Italian art ; making, 
in this respect, the names of Italy and England 
synonymous, But is this all that is to be looked 
forward to? Are we to regard this as the ut- 
most extent of, and the limit to the advance of 
art? Is the progress and attainment of another 
nation to be the impassable horizon to our 
own? No! Like the ancient Britons we 
shall find that beyond the horizon there is land 
which may yet be trodden over, and not only 
trodden over, but cultivated. Nay, even now 
that land is in our possession! Educate the 
mass. Make the maxim of the great Apelles, 
‘nulla dies sine linea,’ the motto of all elasses, 
for not even genius can succeed, or arrive at a 


| correct knowledge, without constant and patient 


the greatest results, the grandest works, were 


to be found, The art of the painter was essen- 


tially ideal when born of the mind; great, | 
when the offspring of intellect; and sublime, | 


when the creation of the soul. ‘The mind im- 
bued with poetry, whose joy was idealism, would 
charm the spectator with a fascinating pleasure, 
presenting pictures of life robbed of its coarser 
nature. But how great,the difference between 
mind and intellect! The latter, as it were, 
formed the substance of the former. Its study of 
human nature was deep, not figuring it what it 
should be, but rather what it is, and to deve- 
lope what with culture it may be. Bya crea- 
tion of the soul, the lecturer said, he wished 
to be understood as meaning a creation more 
noble, more exalted than that emanating from 
intellect. Those were the creations of the soul 
which were essentially sublime. It was the 
influence of the soul which enabled an artist 
to depict religion in its mighty divisions of 
faith, mercy, charity, love, and hope. The 
soul only could embody on the canvas sacred 
history. The art of painting, remarked the 
lecturer, was evidently derived from, and had 
its existence in, the passions of the mind ; and 
the idea which ascribes its birth to love—at 
once the most elevated and tender impulse of 
our pature—might not be harshly discarded. 
To this passion art not only owed its birth, but 
its progress and perfection also. The love of 
national glory, and the desire to transmit the 
deeds of their heroes, were doubtless the great 
ambition of a rude and warlike people, and the 
art of painting was resorted to. Afterwards 
art was encouraged and fostered by the church; 
and until that was the case with ourselves art 
would never reach a climax. This was, in- 
deed, one means to an end; but there was 
another equally great ; that was, that art should 
be made a part of a liberal education, 

The concluding part of the discourse, urging 
this point, we give in his own words. _ 

“In an early part of my lecture I observed, 
‘To Pamphilus we are particularly indebted ; 
as it was he who endeavoured, and succeeded, 
in establishing a knowledge of the rudiments 
of drawing as a partof a liberal education.’ J 
would draw your attention to this point in par- 
ticular. It is one I have, during many years, 
unceasingly endeavoured to enforce, on every 
occasion where the advance of art has been 
the theme of discussion. If it be, and most 
surely it is, that the state of the times produces 
the master spirit, should we not endeavour by 
every means in our power to take advantage 
of, and help along the times ? But how? How 
is art to become truly great? What is neces- 
sary that the mind of the nation shall make a 
demand for the advance of high art? It is 
education that is needful. Make the art 
in all its forms part of a ‘ liberal education:’ 
let it be introduced into our colleges, and be- 
come a portion of their system, as it is in some 
already. Though on a very confined scale, yet 
it is the welcome dawn of what may prove a 
cloudless noon. Let our nobility be taught, 
whether they be educated for the senate, the 
church, the army, or the bar, or for the adorn- 
ment of private life, and so elevate them above 
the impositions of crafty picture dealers, and 
the charlatans who infest the walks of art, 
perverting and destroying the taste of the 
wealthy. Let them be imbued with the true 
principles of art. 
sequence? Necessarily they will understand 
what art is, and appreciate it in all its forms. 
Aguin, I say, educate the lords spiritual and 
their clergy. The laity of the nobility have, 
not only im their private collections, but in the 
fine arts commission, set them a vigorous ex- 
ample. Let them follow it, and they will do 


And what will be the con- | 








application. Instruct not only the nobility, 
but every class of society. Teach them all to 
know when they see a good picture, and to 
know why it is good. They will then discard 
inferior productions ; and patronage, from the 
lowest to the highest scale, being based on 
principle, will be such as shall tend to elevate, 
purify, and perfect art in all its branches. So 
may we arrive at a state, the glory of which 
was never even dreamed of in the reign of 
ancient art. So shall we extend the confines 
they have gained, and make the encourage- 
ment of art the ambition of the mass, and the 
highest ambition of artists the patronage of an 
educated people.” 





FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND COL. 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE, 





Dome of Cologne.—As the chief entrance to 
that building is encumbered by an unsightly 
private house, the common council have em- 
powered the dome-building administration to 
bay it for 15,000 dollars, towards which the 
latter body subscribed themselves 5,000 It is 
probable that the statue of the old Cologne 
architect, Johannes Hiils, of which a beautiful 
sketch has been already completed, will be set 
up here. 

Memoir of Reinhart.—Born at. Hof, in 
Upper Frankonia, he walked in 1788 to Rome, 
a young, life-joyous artist, whose resources, 
however, were nil. But he possessed un- 
purchasable goods—a robust constitution and a 
wondersome talent to copy nature. The sky of 
Italy, Rome’s unmatched art-ruins, the stern, 
yet noble characters of the campagna di Roma, 
all this elated the young artist, as it had others 
before ; but his love was one lasting for ever, 
and impelling him to great scope and exertion. 
He left Rome no more ; and however hard and 
ominous subsequent times turned out, his trade 
still afforded him bread. At a later period, 
the wealthy and mighty visited his atélier— 
even princes and kings, amongst them Ludwig 
of Bavaria, to whose munificence he owed a 
care-less old age. Reinhart painted up to bis 
death; and even these works of a man 
near ninety bespeak a great, vigorous, and 
youthful mind. His last pictare was for 
the King of Bavaria, representing the 
“Invention of the Corinthian Order,” a 
southern scene, full of nature and nobility. 
His works are scattered over all the world, the 
galleries and palaces of Germany, France, 
Russia, England, &c. 

Old Chinese Art and Industry.—According 
to the late researches of Mr. Stanislas Julien, 
of the F. I., the making of iron or other metal 
ships is not a discovery of the present century. 
The celebrated Chinese philosopher, Hoai- 
Haw-Tse, speaks of vessels made entirely of 
iron 156 years before Christ. Moreover, the 
historians of the province of Kiao-teheou 
state, that in the district of Nang-ting is yet 
to be seen the copper craft of King Keon-tsien, 
who reigned 765 years before Christ. This 
vessel, buried in the sand of the sea shore, was 
visible at low-water mark. It is, in fine, re- 
corded in the work called “ Chi-i-ki,” that 
when King Yen-Kien (about 265 or 419 8.c.) 
sent his tribute to Peking, his ambassador 
embarked on board of a vessel entirely com- 
posed of copper sheets, in which he reached 
the capital. 

The Aqueduct of Rio de Janeiro, Brazils.— 
If a plentifal supply of water is indispensable 
in our northern climates, it is, certainly, a 
matter of absolute necessity under the tropics. 
Thus, most large cities have been built on the 
banks of rivers or brooks, or, like Mexico, on 








those of an extensive lake. ‘The.capital 
Brazils does not enjoy that advantage, but the 
wreath of mountains which surrounds her, all 


of the 


covered with luxuriant jon, pour forth 
(from its granite cliffs an abundance of springs, 
to whieb, in and near the city, the negro water- 
carrier is resorting. In many houses, more- 
over, cisterns and wells Hoey Sapna All 
this, however, would not suffice for an increas- 
ing population; and it was in the middle of the 
last century that one of the viceroys, we mean 
Conde Laoradio thought of providing it wita 
that splendid aqueduct, which even now de- 
serves the admiration of the traveller. Few 
towns also possess such splendid material for 
architectural purposes as Rio de Janeiro,— 
the granite alluded to being a very even- 
grained, ornamental, yet easily eut reck, of a 
bluish-grey colour. The imperial palace, 
most of the churches—nay, even most of the 
private houses, are built of it, which impart to 
them a certain aspect of solidity and sterling- 
ness. The facing of some of the churches, 
however, has been brought here (as is the 
case in Bahia and Mexico) from the quar- 
ries of the mother country. The plan 
of M. Laoradio required great skill and 
perseverance in the surveyor, as most of 
these springs are not very plentiful (still, 
constant the whole year round), and had to be 
traced and combined with much labour. Of 
tunnels, or even costly canals, there was no 
idea in these times in South America, and per- 
haps there was no scope for it. Sources and 
springs were, however, to be brought to the 
city from all points of the compass, and some 
from a considerable distance—of six or eight 
miles. Thus, while perambulating the prime- 
val brush-wood mod forests of the Serras 
about Rio, the traveller perceives the long 
lines of the aqueduct, running along hill and 
dale—consisting of an open, square canal of 
six or eight inches breadth, by even less 
depth, and merely constructed of good 
substantially- burnt bricks, well bound by 
cement, and equally well embanked. Thus, 
it runs on for miles and miles—over spots 
rarely trodden but by the feet of the distant 
traveller. In many places these narrow canals 
are combined into larger reservoirs—and in 
approaching the city, the water had to be car- 
ried over the opening between two granite 
hills, which has been done by a very showy 
piece of architecture. It consists of a double 
row of arches, one built above the other,—the 
inferior very lofty and of narrow spao,—through 
whose arcades the traffic of the Rua de Laora- 
dio is carried on, Thus it proceeds to the very 
centre of the city, where, from a huge gra- 
nite reservoir, the water is distributed.—[ Bra- 
zilian Reise. | 








BUILDERS AND ARCHITECTS. 

Sirn,—lI was glad to see the letter headed 
“Treatment of Builders."* The bailding 
trade in this city has been ruined by the very 
treatment builders have met with from archi- 
tects within these ten years. Several have 
been insolvent, and nothing like a fair price 
can be obtained for work. Every thing is put 
to contract, and the long connection between 
the nobility and tradesmen is entirely set aside 
by the interference of architects, who term 
the long standing and highly respectable 
builders, dear men, and induce employers to 
put every thing to contract. The system is no- 
torious, and if it is not altered, the trade can 
never be good for any thing again. 

I am one who began upwards of twenty 
years ago, and then there was but one archi- 
teet in this city,—a man who did not encourage 
cheap or low contracts. Work was then paid 
for at a reasonable and fair price. There are 
now ten or twelve architects, or persons call- 
ing themselves such, many of whom glory in 
catching a contractor with sureties, at a 25 
per cent. contract under is value. 

If you can stir the master builders in every 
city and town in the kingdom to counteract 
ruinous competition, and bring work to be 
paid for at equitable prices, you will’ confer a 
very great boon on the trade, and prevent 
“—— worthy tradesmen’s insolvency. 

ith thanks to “ Walter” fur the para- 
graph, and you for its insertiwoo, — 

L am, Sir, &e., Wiiiiam Bussett, 

Gloucester. Builder, &e. 





* See page 407, ants. 
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THE GAS MOVEMENT. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Previous to offering a few observations on 
the purification of gas and its domestic and 
other uses, as already promised, we may in the 
meantime remark, that the rudiments of an 
anticipated metropolitan association for the re- 
duction of the price of gas may be said to have 
assumed something like a-dennite form,— 
although as yet but a gentle, inefficient, and 
embryotic one,—since the publication of our 
last article, when one of the members of a 
committee at Camberwell, in thanking us for 
the information given by Tue Bui.per, 
announced to us the design of the committee 
to endeavour to induce the gas companies of 
the southern districts of the metropolis, in- 
clading Southwark and Camberwell, to reduce 
their prices at least to the average of the other 
metropolitan companies, if not to that of many 
provincial towns, which are supplied with gas 
so much lower than the metropolitan compa- 
nies are charging. A preliminary meeting 
was accordingly held,. and afterwards a 
more matured association of gas consumers met 
at the Elephant and Castle, when much statis- 
tical and other information, most of it already 
incorporated in our continued series of 
papers on this subject, was brought forward in 
support of their, as yet, far too moderate de- 
mands,—or rather expectations, though in all 
probability they are the utmost thus realizable 
in the outset, from the mere voluntary offering 
of the companies themselves. A resolution 
was then moved by Mr. E. Chamberlain, 
seconded by Mr. J. Savage, and unanimously 
agreed to, “ That, in the opinion of this meet- 
ing, 6s. per thousand cubic feet is a remunera- 
tive price for the companies supplying the 
southern portion of the metropolis with gas, 
and that such being the case, a deputation be 
formed to wait on them, and request them to 
reduce their price accordingly,” representing 
to them at same time, that the increased con- 
sumption would more than compensate for the 
apparent loss. A deputation, consisting of 
Messrs. Jones, Chamberlain, Kenyon, Pash, 
Sinclair, Thwaites,, Ward, Stagg, Mitchell, 
Wain, and Hodges, was then appointed, 
and a vote of thanks returned to Mr. 
Browne, the chairman, when the meet- 
ing separated, The Southampton new 
Company’s bill will . positively be resumed 
by the old promoters, in the forthcoming 
session of Parliament, where the great battle 
must be fought. The shares have already 
been largely taken up, even as far off as Edin- 
burgh, where there is now to some extent a 
practical knowledge of the endless expansi- 
bility of gas, according to the opening up of 
domestic and other space for its diffusion, by 
a diminution of its cost, and an increase of its 
purity, and where there is consequently a well- 
founded expectation of an equivalent increase 
of permanent profits to shareholders them- 
selves from so inexhaustible a source. At 
Keswick a most commendable and exemplary 
movement has been made by the gentry for 
the exemption from gas rate of not less than 
two hundred of the poorer class of the inhabi- 
tants. At Romsey, lately, the Lighting 
Commissioners resolved to resist the exorbi- 
tant charges made by the gas company for 
lighting the town, even though to some extent 
reduced, so that the fear of darkness through 
the winter was before the eyes of the 
people in that quarter: we have not yet 
heard of the more immediate result. 
Further extensions and improvements of 
works, in consequence of great and increasing 
demand, induced even by the partial modera- 
tion of old prices, have been going on in va- 
rious quarters, as at Worcester, Manchester, 
York, Whitehaven, &c.; and gas is also push- 
ing its way into more of those primitive places 
where, diffusive as it is, it had not hitherto 
penetrated. Such is about to be the case, too, 
at Malvern, and elsewhere. ‘The masonry 
of the Shipley works is nearly completed, 
and Shipley will be ‘in. the light’ in course 
of a month.—The Manchester consumpt 
and profit are ever on the increase,—and 
the cost ever on the decrease,—even though 
the profits be there expended on magni- 
ficent improvements of the town itself. The 
yearly gas rental is now about 80,0002., from 
v hich the town still derives the splendid profit 
of 37,0002. a year, although the price (5s.) bas 
been Is. 84d. below the average of forty-one 
English towns, viz., 6s. 8)4., and now appears 


























still farther ‘reduced to 44. 8d. There are 


now nearly 10,000 gas tenants, and 110 
vailes of gas mains in Manchester 
It appears that since our late exposure of 
the secrets of the gas-house at Wakefield and 
elsewhere—not a shadow of contradiction to 
which, in fact, has ever 5 erivigg although, 
according to the organ of the companies 
themselves, that exposure has now been ‘ pub- 
lished to the end of the world,’ and ‘read 
by all,’ to the ‘imminent danger’ of the 
‘gas companies,’—various proprietors of es- 
tablishments, such as those at Lincoln, alluded 
to by the Stamford Mercury, have prepared to 
erect apparatus of their own for the manufac- 
ture of their gas ; and the proprietors of Vaux- 
ball, also, taking the hint, at once erected a 
gas work of their own for filling their balloons, 
end at the very first off-go, nevertheless, saved 
4002. out of 600/.!—the quantity for which the 
gas companies charged 602, costing them thus 
only 200.—Some of the companies, too, it 
appears have been blaming their own ‘ watch- 
man,’—for his very fidelity in warning them of 
‘coming events,’—“as being too truthful,— 
as revealing too much,” and thus creating 
“dissatisfaction and disaffection amongst the 
gas consumers ;” and the proprietors of the 
publication have been hence obliged to furl 
their standard as a signal of defeat unless 
their blind and deaf supporters come to their 
senses: me: ntime the more far-seeing protector 
of monopoly only all the more stérnly repeats his 
warning, that ‘if reductions be not volunta- 
rily made, they will be forced, and that quickly, 
under serious disadvantages; and we repeat, 
says he, that “we fight not with shadows.” 
At one of the towns in Lincolnshire, it ap- 
ears that gas is now admitted to be made at 
east as low as Is. 6d. per | ,000 cubic feet. 
The Maidstone company, on the other hand, 
have graciously condescended to reduce their 
figure from 8s, 4d. to 7s. 6d. :—8s. 4d. to 7s, 4d. 
at once, would not have looked like close 
enough calculation and fractionizing of profits, 
we presume. There is some little ingenuity 
in this, as there is even in the 114d. haber- 
dashery invention. It is clear that between 
Lincolnshire and Kent, the price of gas is far 
from having yet reached its /evel, and certainly 
that level is not to be traced on the banks of 
the Thames. But as ‘all things tend to an 
equilibrium,’ so will gas now not be long, 
any more than water, in finding its ultimate 
level. At Harrogate, the level of this most 
anomalous fluid has just been reduced to the 
Maidstone maximum,—8s, 4d. ! and, consider- 
ing the temptation to purchase it probabl 
now irresistible, the directors have forthwit 
ordered, “that service-pipes be laid by the 
company, through the walls, into private 
houses, shops, &c.”” With a slight misgiving, 
however, of the public penetration, they have 
also resolved, —** That 500 circulars be printed 
and distributed, describing the great advantage 
of gas over other lights.” Explosions of 
pent-np gas have not been unfrequent of late, 
and ho wonder, seeing the embargo placed on 
its free diffusion by such stopcocks as those 
at Harrogate and elsewhere. Seriously, 
however, we have even heard of a prudent 
‘consumer’ taking a lighted candle into his 
cellar to see where the gas ‘escaped so con- 
foundedly !’ It would be well that more reli- 
ance were placed on the sense of smell than 
on that of vision, in such cases, at least in the 
first place. .The beadle of Walsall Church 
was killed the other day, and damage to the 
extent of 1,000/. done to the proven by such 
ineautious conduct: and a servant girl Jately 
made a narrow escape, but not without injury, 
in a cellar at Charles-street, Middlesex Hos- 
pital, in the very same way. The gas now 
distributed in the metropolis by some of the 
companies, by the way, is shamefully bad. Of 
this, however, anon. 
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Curious Discovery in Dunnam Cartue- 
prab.—lIn the course of the restorations going 
on here, a large fire-place and chimney, as we 
understand, have been discovered in the thick- 
ness of the wall, at the south-west corner of 
the south transept. The fire-place opened 
into the transept, and although not coeval with 
the Norman work in which it is formed, is at 
all events earlier than the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, provision having been made 
for the chimney of it in the cloisters begun at 
that time. Its purpose is doubtful. 





RATING WATER COMPANIES. 
MILE-END OLD TOWN AND THE EAST LONDON 
WATER COMPANY. 


Ir appears from a report of a meeting of the 
inhabitants of Mile-eod Old Town, recently 
held, to determine as to the rating of the East 
London Water Company, that the parish have 
obtained a decision of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in their favour, and which defines the 
principle on which the company was to be 
rated to be on the net residue of its yearly 
receipts, after making certain deductions speci- 
fied on the award. 

Mr. Morse, one of the speakers, after re- 
ferring to the decision of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench on the subject, and stating it to be the 
principle on which they were to rate the com- 
pany, referred to the yearly receipts and ex- 
penditure of the company as shewn in the 
documents produced, while the suit was pend- 
ing in the Queen’s Bench. From these it 
appeared that the receipts amounted to 54,000/., 
and. the expenditure to 18,000/., leaving a 
balance of 36,000/., but from which they were 
entitled in terms of said decision to deduct 
12,0002. more, which left a net. balance of 
24,000/. to be rated for, and which, aceording 
to the principle proceeded upon, would yield a 
rental of 3,982/. He, therefore, moved, that 
in consequence of the decision of the Queen’s 
Bench, it be recommended to the overseers to 
raise the rate of the company from 1 ,473/., 
against which they complained three years 
ago, to 3,982/. 

This was carried unanimously; but Mr. 
Head, the churchwarden, who was in the 
chair, was empowered to accept any liberal 
offer from the company, to prevent further 
litigation. 

ad 


THE DECORATIONS OF THE ROYAL 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


In accordance with our promise last week, 
we now give a view of the Lyceum Theatre, 
as decorated for Mr. Charles Mathews by Mr. 
Bradwell. It will be fuund to agree in every 
respect with our detailed account of the ar- 
rangements last week, which, as that was 
written before any part of the applied decora- 
tions were fixed, says something at all events 
for our care.* The front of the dress-circle, 
however, is more fully ornamented than was 
then intended, a continued festoon with birds 
and squirrels, having been introduced in addition 
to the scroll; and, singularly enough, this is, 
perhaps, less satisfactory than any other part ; 
there being rather too much “ flurry,” so to 
speak, caused by the number and size of the 
birds. 

The effect of the whole, as we supposed it 
would be, is exceedingly charming, and reflects 
the greatest credit on all concerned. The ex- 
cellent modelling and finish of the ornaments, 
forcibly brought forward as they are, are very 
striking, and tend materially to produce that 
degree of completeness and elegance which 
characterise the house. 

The new act drop painted by Mr. Beverly, 
to whose rising abilities as a scene painter we 
referred some time ago, accords well with the 
general design. T'wo sweeps of massive red 
drapery, boldly handled, looped up, discloses 
beneath, satin tapestry with mythological 
groups; the large folds in the centre of this 
were better out than in, but the drop never- 
theless claims high praise for most artist-like 
treatment. The scenery in Mr. Planché’s 
excellent little piece “The Pride of the Mar- 
ket,” with which the house opened on Monday 
last, fully justifies our good epinion of the 
painter. 

In the Queen’s box, Mr. Bradwell has or- 
namented the ceiling with a painting of the 
Genius of Britain rewarding Architecture, 
Painting, Sculpture, and Music. 





* The adoption of our accounts and opinions by the majority of 
our contemporaries of the press al given as pleasure ee Ag 
sisted some saherscasonas bare forge oad the word 
Builder to the article, we are lew obliged. 
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INTERIOR OF THE ROYAL LYCEUM THEATRE. 
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. ST. PHILIP’S CHURCH, LEEDS. 

Tus church, relative to which we inserted 
a letter from a correspondent two weeks ago, 
was consecrated on the 6th. 
Mr. R. D. Chantreil ; the foundation-stone was 
laid on the 10th of November, 1845. 

Another correspondent has favoured us with 
the following descriptive particulars :— 

The nave is 69 feet long within, and its side 
aisles 60 feet. The respective breadths are 22 
feet for the centre or nave, and the side aisles 
are each 114 feet, so that, with octagon pillars 
24 feet diameter, the breadth within is 494 feet. 
The chancel at the east end is 30 feet long and 
20 feet broad. The church contains 580 sit- 
tings, The chancel is raised above the nave 
by one step, the rail or screen before the altar 
is raised by a second step, and the table stands 
on the third. The pulpit ig on the north side 
by the vestry door, and the reading-desk is at 
the south-east corner of the nave. The chan- 
cel bas an eastern window of five lights, three 
of two lights on the north side, and three of 
two lights on the south. The pillars, arches, 
and mouldings are all of hewn stone, and all 
braekets and other ornaments are carved in 


The architect is | 


NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

Tue Windsor authorities have submitted a 
| plan of improvements, embracing a great 
variety of alterations in the town, to the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests for embodi- 
ment, if approved of, free of expense, in the 
** Windsor Castle and Town Approaches Im- 
provement Bill,” which is to be presented for 
reconsideration at an early period of the ensu- 
ing session of Parliament. In this plan several 
new thoroughfares and lines of streets have 
been marked out, so as to accommodate a large 
class of the inhabitants, in connection with the 
extensive alterations and improvements in- 
tended by the Crown. A scheme for an im- 
proved system of drainage has also been 
submitted to Lord Morpeth. The Cambridge 
Advertiser states that a bet to mould 700 bricks 
in an hour (nearly one every fifth second, or 
twelve every minute), was lately made by a 
brickmaker, who was moulding the 702ad at the 
expiry of the hour! The new church lately 
erected at Huntingdon by Lady O. B. Sparrow, 
was opened on Sunday week for the use of the 
railway labourers in the vicinity.——Bottesford 








stone. ‘The only plaster is upon the walls, but Church has been re-opened. The transepts 


those of the chancel are covered with Martin’s 
cement. The roof ig open framed on the old 
principle, with arched ribs and hammer beams 
terminated with carved figures and foliage. 
The proportions are obtained on the system 
concerpiog which the arehitect read a paper 
before the Institute of British Architects, some 
time ago, which was printed in Tue Buitper. 
The nave is separated from the aisles by five 
arches, over which is a clerestory, the walls 
nearly 3 feet thick. The walls are generally 
24 feet thick, and built of properly squared end 
coursed stone, the same as used in all ancient 
buildings of the stone district from time im- 
memorial. The exterior is plain and simple 
as the interior ; the tracery of the windows, the 
canopied buttresses of the chancel, roof cor- 
bels, the stone ridge, and the few decorations 
of the tower and spire being the only ornaments. 
The north and south aisle walls are 19 feet high, 
the nave 37 feet, and the chancel 27 feet, the 
rise of the roofs being 19 feet on the nave and 
17} feet on the chancel. From the ground to 
the top of the tower parapet is 60 feet, and the 
spire 60 feet more, making a total of 120 feet 
to the top of the stonework. The windows of 
the aisles have each two lights, and the west 
end bas a spherical trian Me light, the place 
of a window being blocked by a building. The 
entrance-gates ate in an open portal on the 
south of the inclosure. The tower forms a 
porch on the south side, being entered on the 
eastern face, as the most convenient position 
upon the site. This is the general entrance, 
but opposite is a north door for egress, and a 
north staircase to the organ gallery gives fur- 
ther accommodation. The chancel has a 
priest’s door on tbe south side, and the vesiry 
is entered from the north side, having an ex- 
ternal door also, The tower contains three 
fine-toned bells and a clock which has an in- 
ternal dial only. The style of the building is 
after the earlier part of the fourteenth century, 
when pointed architecture was rising towards 
perfection, ‘Tbe entire cost of the erection, 
including a powerful organ, the fittings, stained- 
coon eee bells, &e., has been upwards of 
5,0002, 





Keep tHe Rain From New Work.— 
The necessity of this was exemplified the Sun- 
day before last, at Bradfield Church, Berks, 
now being restored under the direction of Mr. 
Scott, Between the nave and the south aisle, 
according to the Berkshire Chronicle, are three 
new arches, surmounted by a wall; these bad 
just been finished, and covered by an oaken 
roof, upon which the tiles had not yet been 
laid. Tn consequence, the heavy rains which 
fell on Saturday night and Sunday morning 
last, were conducted on to the rafters between 
the wall-plates. The pressure, acting on the 
new and unfinished work, caused the wall to 
give way, and with a loud crash it fell, the 
materials descending into the church, and in- | 
juring the pulpit. After the conclusion of | 
divine service, which has lately been celebrated 
in the sehool-room, assistance was given by 
the workmen, who shored up the walls ander 
the wall-plates, which bad sunk several feet, 
and would soon have given way entirely. 





and nave have been fitted up with solid oak 
seats, and the chancel with oak stalls, in place 
of high pews. The transept and nave ‘seats 
are less ornamented than those in the chancel. 
A new oak screen separates the nave from the 
space beneath the tower. The whole area 
has been repaved with black and red tiles, and 
the roof of each part repaired. The exterior 
has also been repaired. The architects em- 
ployed were Messrs. Sharpe and Paley, of Lan- 
easter, and the expense 1,700/., about 400/. of 
which have yet to be raised.-——T he decoration 
of the Roman Catholic church of St. Chad, 
Birmingham, has recently been effected, the 
designs of the ornaments being by Mr. Pugin. 
The roof has been diapered throughout, the 
groundwork being blue, and the prevailing 
colours crimson and green. The roof of the 
naye is adorned by a glowing geometrical pat- 
tern, and enriched with monograms. The aisles 
are powdered with stars between lines of tre- 
foils. An inscription in gothic cbaracters 
forms a border to the whole. An ad- 
ditional stained window is to be placed in 
the Convent Church, at Handsworth, from a 
design by the same architect, to be exe- 
euted by Mr. Hardman. The new district 
church at Little Drayton, built by sub- 
scription, aided by a donation of 1,0001. by 
Mrs. Nonely, was consecrated a few days ago. 
Ttisa stone building, in the early Envglish 
style, with side aisles, and a tower at the 
north-west corner. The interior is fitted up 
with open seats, as of old, and mostly 
free, for 600 persons. The re-open- 
ing of Duffield Church, after its entire 
P es tag under the direction of Mr. St. 
ubyn, took place on Monday week. 
The first stone of the new post-office at Not- 
tingham, has been laid. The parish church 




















of Brimington, near Chesterfield, was opened | 


on Thursday week, after being rebuilt from 


designs by Mr. Mitchell, architect, Sheffield, | 


It is in the decorated style. The plan is a 
double rectangle, having a nave with cleres- 
tory, 57 feet by 22 feet, side aisles 57 feet by 
12 feet, and chancel 21 feet by 16 feet. The 
| old tower at the west end is retained, but has 
_ been raised 12 feet, terminating with a parape 

_and four pinnacles. The church is fitted up 
with open benches throughout, and contains 
500 sittings, of which 300 are free, besides a 
commodious gallery in the tower, and seats in 
the area underneath for children. The 
foundation-stone of the partly-erected church 
in progress at Walker, Newcastle, was laid 
by the mayor on Monday week. It is in the 
early English style, with double and single 
lancet windows ; the eastern one, of three ligh 

with circular centre, probably with ‘aa 
glass. There will be a chancel, nave, north 
aisle, east porch, and belfry: estimated cost 
1,3002.,—1,0002, already contributed. Mr. 
A. B. Higham, of Wakefield, is the architect, 
and Mr. Richard Cail, of Neweastle, the 
builder. The Glasgow magistrates have 
authorized the Lord Advocate to bring in a 
bill for the establishment of baths and wash- 
houses, in towns in Scotland, similar to the 
measure brought before Parliament for Eng- 
land and Wales. 
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RAILWAY SIGNALS AND BREAKS. 
Since the occurrence of so many recent 
accidents, and the hint to jurymen on the re- 
sponsibility of railway directors for the result 
of such accidents, a movement has begun to 
manifest itself, among the railway authorities, 
in the right direction, though not exactly 
where it was most required. They have plenty 
of materials, present and past, the results of 
ingensyy more or less practical or visionary, 
on which to work, and it is earnestly to be 
trusted that the present agitation will not die 
away without further sign of amendment. The 
Leeds Intelligencer recommends the offer of a 
prize fur the best invention to secure the mu- 
tual communication of passengers, guards, and 
engine drivers; but really there bas been no 
want of invention. The chief want has been 
a willingness to adopt one or other of the host 
already recorded. A recent one, however, by 
a lady, merits further notice; namely, the in- 


sertion of speaking tubes into each carriage, : 


through which the passengers andguards might 
mutually converse intheevent of the occurrence 
of any apparent necessity for stopping the train, 
which, as we have long since suggested, ought 
to be a power consigned to the guards alone, 
to the exclusion of every passenger. If the 
foot-boards cannot be modified into a gangway, 
or a communication made, as a Mr. Hughes 
suggests, through the carriages themselves, 
and along which the guards might move with 
safety towards any point where their imme- 
diate presence might be called for by one of 
the many contrivances already suggested, and 
if even the voices issuing through such a speak - 
ing trumpet as the amateur lady-engineer pro- 
poses, would not be unheeded in the din and 
racket of railway transit, ‘ her ladyship’s’ con- 
trivance certainly deserves one of the first prizes; 
and at all events the Radway Chronicle thinks 
she ‘has at length solved the problem.’ By 
means of india-rubber junctions, with bayonet 
joints, ope continuous tube along the train, 
it is thought, may be of practical use, together 
with carriage numbers under the notice of the 
passengers at the interior orifices. Perhaps 
the only question here is whether the compa- 
ratively soft junctions of caoutchouc would not 
deaden the voice, instead of distinctly condact- 
ing it. No mode of subsequent communica- 
tion between the guards and the engine-driver 
seems to be suggested, unless it be thought 
that a voice would be heard in this way even 
on the engine, but there has been no want of 
such suggestions either. Mr, E. J. Hughes, 
a correspondest of a Manchester paper, sug- 
gests that Parliament itself should appoint a 
competent tribunal for the examination of all 
inventions for increasing the safety of railway 
travelling, and the award of compensation 
[out of the railway profits?] to the more de- 
serving. This he feels compelled to suggest, 
from the indifference which he has known dif- 
ferent plans to have met with from directors. 
The same gentleman, revives the sugges- 
tion of bells [spring bells they ought to be] as 
the most effectual signals between guards and 
passengers, the guard answering the call in 
person through a passage made along the line 
of carriages, opening from one to another,— 
almost, by the way, as already in practice on 
canals, where a passage is opened along the 
interior of the different divisions of the swift 
boats. -——Several of the Great Western porters 
are said to have already successively resigned, 
or refused the office of ‘travelling porter,’ on 
account of the irksome and uncomfortable po- 
sition in which it places them day and night. 
Further protection, and a more comfortable 
seat, appear to be requisite, although the 
object in arranging to the coatrary, was pro- 
bably agood one, Some such post is already 
continually occupied on the Austrian lines. 
Many suggestions have been offered for the 
improvement of the system of breaks, sach as 











the selfacting one, invented by Mr. George 


Stephenson, and also claimed in the débion by 
Mr. T, H. Myers, of Birkenhead; the self- 
acting one invented by Mr. Richard Ayre, of 
Newcastle, described in the Gateshead Observer ; 
the self-acting or hand-worked one, invented 
by Mr. Hagbes, and described in the Man- 
chester Guardian ; the hand-worked yet self- 
acting one, invented by Mr. Alfred Knight, 
of Birmingham, &c. We have also been re- 
quested to give an opinion on the comparative 
merits of some of those suggested, but our duty 
is chiefly to record such suggestions for the 
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opinion - adoption of others, who ‘ought at 


once either to come to some decision on the 
multitade of inventions already thrust upon 
their notice, or to offer premiums for, or 
call upon engineers or others to inyent, the 
requisite mechanism or apparatus, for imme- 
diate adoption. We shall therefore in the 
meantime only state, that Mr. Alfred Knight’s 
scheme, so far as we can describe it without 
the aid of copies of the plans sent us, consists 
in the transfer of power from the axle of one 
carriage in motion, through a set of beyel- 
wheels, &c., worked by a vertical shaft in the 
hand of the guard, to a breaking apparatus 
applied to an adjoining carriage, such as a 
luggage-van, and communicating the power of 
the motion itself, according to its measure, to 
the peripheries of the van-wheels for the 
arresting of their motion. This idea of the 
self-acting break, if the mechanism in which it 
is embodied be effectual, seems to be one of 
those wearing the stamp of that higher 
order of ingenuity which renders the power 
of evil itself the agent of its own destruction, 
so that the greater the imminence of peril the 
greater the power to overcome it. 


We have received the following letter, which 
bears on the subject :— 


Str,—In the Newcastle Chronicle of the 8th 
instant the following paragraph appears :— 
“ Mr. George Stephenson’s new break is a self- 
acting apparatus, connected with the buffers by 
means of a rod or bar, around which a spiral 
spring is wound. Both rod and spring are 
attached to a perpendicular lever or beam, 
affixed to the customary break. ‘The effect is 
instantaneous. The stoppage of the locomotive, 
as it is known to every body, causes the buffer 
to press inwards the beam or lever connected 
thereto, pressing up the break, and clasping 
both wheels at one and the same time upon 
every carriage throughout the train simulta- 
neously. The stoppage of the entire train is 
effected within a very much shorter space. The 
invention is the most simple and effective that 
can possibly be conceived; and Mr. Stephen- 
son, with great liberality, has thrown it open 
for the benefit of the public.” Upon the sub- 
ject of this paragraph I think it due to myself 
to state, that having last year found out the 
same thing, I claim the merit of being the 
original inventor. I, at the time, mentioned 
toa friend the discovery I had made, and sub- 
sequently wrote about it to a distinguished 
member of her Majesty’s Government, to whom 
I had afterwards the honour to shew and ex- 
plain it personally ; which I did, in the hope he 
might be able to recommend it to the attention 
of one or other of the railway companies ; but 
not having any influence in that quarter, he 
regretted that it was not in his power to assist 
me. I might have applied to them myself di- 
rect, but I felt it would be of no avail, being 
aware that an ingenious individual whom I have 
the pleasure to know (a poor man, struggling 
with adversity, though a legitimate descendant 
of an illustrious ancestor, Alfred the Great, 
whose noble qualities and patriotic spirit he 
inherits), had written to every one of the rail- 
way companies, offering to them certain of bis 
inventions, but without effect, not one of them 
condescending even to give him an answer. Of 
course, I was deterred from following his 
example, as I could only expect, bad I done so, 
to meet with similar treatment. 

Such conduct on the part of the railway 
authorities, is, to say the least of it, most re- 
prehensible. Instead of discouraging inge- 
nious men in their benevolent attempts to abate 
the defects and dangers of railway travelling, 
they ought rather to invite them to do so; 
urging, moreover, their zeal and their inge- 
nuity Into more active operation, by the stimu- 
lus of a manificent reward. If they felt the 
tremendous responsibility they are under to 
the millions that intrust to them their lives 
and their property, they would adopt this 
course ; tnd most assuredly, it is that which 
humanity dictates.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Eomunp Heprue. 

Blackheddon House, Northumberland, 








Enametiinc Metrats.— Mr. Walton, of 
Wolverhampton, bas obtained a patent for 
coating copper, iron, &c, with an enamel, 
which will stand a red heat, without any 
injary, even if the enamelled surfaces be pro- 
fusely ornamented. 
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THE SANATORY STATE OF SHEFFIELD. 
At a recent meeting of the town council of 
Sheffield, it was stated that copies of an ela- 
borate report on the sanatory state of the town 
—or rather, on its insanatory state—bad been 
sent to many persons, and, amongst them, to 
Lord Morpeth and Mr. Cobden, to the Im- 
porenen Commissioners, town trustees, &c., 
-, and that as far as answers had been re- 
ceived, the committee had been thanked for 
sending them. We have ourselves to re- 
turn thanks for our copy of this search- 
ing and valuable report, albeit even the 
mere perusal of details so patiently and per- 
sonally investigated was by no means the 
most pleasant of tasks. In trath, the mass of 
evidence, as observed by the Jris, is at once 
‘frightful and most humiliating,’ and such as 
even a local authority, like the /ris, was ‘not 
prepared to encounter,’—town councillors them- 
selves, indeed, being ‘ wonderstruck.’ Though 
imperative on leading local authorities, how- 
ever, to look dread evils such as these in the 
face, with searching penetration; still to us the 
necessity is not so paramount, and we shall 
therefore spare our readers and ourselves the 
harrowing process of detail, which nevertheless 
cannot fail to open the eyes of the more influ- 
ential and able portion of the population of 
Sheffield, and not of it alone, to the enormity, 
not only of the evils which have hitherto ex- 
isted, and which still exist, but to the intensi- 
fied horrors which,—if effectual preventive and 
remedial measures be not instantly and earn- 
estly adopted,—may be further and most assu- 
redly anticipated on the speedy and inevitable 
advent of that virulent modern inoculation of 
little less than the active plague of filth, named 
cholera, which is now so steadily stalking 
westward from the foul and ren it poorer 
districts of the towns and cities of the east. 
This sacred cause of cleanliness ought now 
to be perpetually agitated as a daty, as a house- 
hold and a municipal virtue,—nay, as an 
observance of natural religion itself for the 
physical salvation of the buman race. And 
not only as such, but as a matter of obvious self- 
interest to all, and to employers of human 
energies in particular, such as those in Sheffield, 
and, in fact, in every town and city in the em- 
pire; for no axiom can be clearer or more 
conclusive than this ; that cleanliness and puri- 
fied air give health and strength as these give 
mental elasticity and active babits, leading at 
once to economical and profitable labour. Fresh 
and vital air unpoisoned by the deadly and 
benumning influence of town excretion is, as 
it were, a perpetual spur to the vigour of will 
and uction, worth whole oceans of artificial 
spirits, without their exhausting influence. To 
the obtainment of such ends as these, and those 
of the improvement of the taste and morals of 
the working classes,—to all of which the en- 
lightened authors and collaborateurs of the 
Sheffield Report, Messrs. Haywood and Lee, 
are fully alive,—the adoption of the following 
measuresare recommended, namely :—“ Better 
constructed dwellings, both as regards light® 
and ventilation, and a liberal supply of 
water; the substitution of water-closets for 
the present open privies, and as many as pos- 
sible of them in relation to the number of 
honses; also more spacious and commodious 
yards, well paved and drained, with public 
washing houses and baths in populous districts 
—and, above all, places for proper and rational 
recreation.” The drainage and other improve- 
ments to property, they recommend should, in 
the first place, and at once, be undertaken by 
the corporation ; and the sewerage and litter- 
age of the town properly regulated so as to 
yield a free profit of at least 16,000/. to 18,0007. 
a year, for the carrying out of further improve- 
ments; while the lighting and supply of water, 
&e., should also be undertaken by the corpo- 
ration. Owners of property, they suggest, 
should only be called on to repay ere 
ments in drainage, &c. by small instalments 
over a long course of years, and tenants to 
pay a small per centage for cleansing, &c. 
amounting probably, on an average, to Is, per 
annum on each house, a respectable artisan 
being thus only required to pay something like 





*W ind our readers, it has been actually 
proved that’ aividuals born and bred oe oa 


otherwise ehusi if light, axe liable to many evils 
detects, and eae nant decrepitude. What a tax then on 
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WESTMINSTER COURT OF SEWERS. 


A GENERAL court was held on Friday, 15th ; 
Bague in the chair. 
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Messrs. Newton and Felt, who had neglected to 
insert a door in the wall over the sewer, in an in- 
tended road by Lord’s Cricket Ground, were also 
summoned, but did not appear, and an order was 
given to the officers to prostrate and destroy all 
obstruction over the sewer. 

The Surveyor’s Department,—Alderman John- 
son said, in moving the resolution of which he had 
given notice, he should abstain from any observa- 
tion, as he had no wish then to go into a dis- 
cussion upon the subject. His resolution was, 
“That a committee be appointed to inquire into 
the surveyor’s department, with a view to consider 
and report to the court whether the public exigen 
cies require the affording additional assistance to the 
surveyor, and as to the best mode of making this 
department efficient with reference to the enlarged 
duties of the surveyor.” 

Mr. John White seconded the resolution, and in 
doing so alluded to the inconvenience that was con- 
stantly experienced, both by that court and the 
surveyor, from the absence of any regular plan or 
sections of the principal sewers, from their source 
to their discharge. He trusted that a regular and 
defined plan of the main lines of sewers would be 
laid down, so that the fullest information might be 
obtained. With these remarks he had great plea- 
sure in seconding the resolution. 

Mr. Le Breton wished the matter to be referred 
to a special court, and hoped that its consideration 
would not be left to a committee, as he thought it 
was opposed to the practice of this court to act by 
committee at all. He was in favour of open doors 
to the most important p-oceedings, and the business 
of detail by an open special court would prove 
more satisfactory, both to themselves and the 
public, and by the result thus arrived at, they might 
give additional power and force to the surveyor’s 
department. 

Mr. T. L. Donaldson was decidedly in favour of 
the matter being referred to a select committee, and 
considered that it was the every-day practice, even 
in the House of Commons, to refer matters in the 
first instance to a select committee. They all knew 
the evil and the delay of business when a court was 
too numerous, and that decisions were frequently 
come to upon the impression of some striking fact, 
which afterwards, upon a calm consideration, was 
not found to be so satisfactory, as it had previously 
appeared. Besides, their deliberations would not 
be closed to the commissioners, any of whom that 
pleased would be at liberty to attend. z 

Mr. Hawkes looked upon the chief evil to arise 
from having but one surveyor, and thought they 
should divide the duties, especially as they were told 
by the surveyor that he was frequently unable to go 
to rest before four o’clock in the morning, in con- 
sequence of the heaviness of his duties. He had 
another objection to their proceeding in the matter, 
when it was known that they were an expiring com- 
mission, and bad scarcely two months to live, as it 
was pretty well understood that the commission 
veal not be renewed, and it would be for the 

ablic benefit that it should not be renewed. Indeed, 
be had heard that one gentleman of the commission 
was preparing the specifications of a patent for a 
new court, to form an entirely new one on a much 
better plan, and composed of better materials than 
the old one. As to their death-bed repentances, he 
had not much opinion of them, and he thought it 
was much better for them at once to wind up their 
affairs, so that they might be able to retire from the 
scene with something like decency. 

Mr. Alderman Johnson said he should not be de- 
terred by the ridicule with which the honourable 
commissioner had thought fit to receive his motion, 
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from doing that which he conceived to be his duty, 
even although he might be a commissioner only a 
month, which he should perform to the best of his 
bilit 


The Chairman then put the original motion (an 
amendment of Mr. Le Breton for an open court 
having fallen to the ground for want of a seconder), 
which was carried, and the following gentlemen 
named as the committee :—Mr. Alderman Johnson, 
Mr. J. White, Messrs. H. Harrison, Le Breton, 
Chalmers, Hawkes, T. L. Donaldson, Moss, Wood, 
Crace, and Cumberlege. 

The late Illegal Conduct of a Commissioner.— 
The next order of the day was ‘‘ to consider as to 
certain notices issued contrary to Act of Parliament, 
calling upon persons in Robert’s-terrace, Chelsea, 
to communicate with a sewer, and other matters 
connected therewith. The solicitor to report there- 
on.’’ Mr. Farlar was summoned to attend. 


The Chairman announced the receipt of a letter 
from Mr. Farlar, who admitted receiving the reso- 
lutions of a former court, and stated his inability 
to attend the court this day. 


The solicitor then presented his report, which, 
after reciting the progress of the question, stated 
that there was no legal ground whatever to support 
the proceedings of Mr. Farlar; that it rested with 
the commissioners alone to require parties to make 
sewers and to drain into them ; that the court only 
could make an order, decree, or settle the pa 
to be made; and that an opposite course been 
usurped by Mr. Farlar, who had no right whateser 
in the sewer. That it was the duty of the coust to 
prevent the recurrence of such conduct, and that 
any party assuming, without authority, the powers 
of the court, to coerce individuals into the rei 
of sums of money, might be criminally pr 
against in the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

Mr. Donaldson said the sewer in question was 

built while he had the honour of occupying the 
chair of that court, and he was of opinion that it 
was then built for the benefit of the district. Mr, 
Farlar was wayward of mind, but he (Mr. D.) knew 
nothing injurious to his moral character in this 
case: still there could be no doubt that in his claim 
to this sewer he had proceeded with great irregu- 
larity. Mr. Farlar had no interest in the line of 
the sewer ; but he would have it done, and came to 
this court in a chivalrous spirit to require it to be 
done, and for which then it was not expected there 
would be any return for the money. Mr. Farlar 
had legally no right in the sewer, and even now it 
stood in Mr. Signer’s name,—and had availed him- 
self precipitately and illegally of the powers of the 
Act for the recovery of the money. One feature in 
the case, and which made a deep impression on the 
public, was the part taken by a Commissioner of 
Sewers in these proceedings, to awe parties into the 
payment of money. He trusted the court would 
take up the subject, and do justice to the parties 
who built the sewer. 

Mr. Goderich remembered the sewer being built 
on the west side of Chelsea Church, and that 500/. 
was paid by this court towards the same. 

Mr. Broughton said, the clear statement of their 
solicitor set forth, in words of strong character, 
that any person doing so and so is liable to such 
and such penalties, and called upon them to take 
such steps as are due to their own dignity and effi- 
ciency, to put a stop to such practices for the future; 
His (Mr. B.’s) opinion was, that they should take 
no steps till they had submitted the report of their 
solicitor to Mr. Farlar. It was a very grave matter 
for any member of this or other constituted court, 
to seek by means of its papers to enforce payment 
of sums of money, and he ought to know, however 
morally correct,—however strong the right,—that 
no individual member can use the process of a court 
without the sanction of the court; for let the public 
once know such process to be so used, and none 
would be respected. He concluded by moving,— 
‘That a copy of the report drawn up and read by 
the solicitor, be sent to Mr. Farlar, and that he be 
required to send to the court any explanation of the 
part taken by him in connection with these pro- 
ceedings :"’ which was carried. 

















AssociATION FoR THE Erection or 
Cuvrncues anp Scnoons. — An association 
is now forming, we are told, for the erection 
of either temporary or permanent churches 
and schools, for such parishes or clergymen as 
may require them,—and to rent or lease them, 
as is done in the case of buildings intended for 
temporal purposes. The plan has been pursued 
(as an individual enterprize) for some time, 
and various churches have thus been con- 
structed, including one for the Hague (which 
was commenced and finished within fourteen 
days), The rent has, in no case, been calcu- 
lated at a higher average than ata rate of 2d. 
per week, or 8s. 6d. per year, each sitting. 





THE BUILDER. 


WESTMINSTER HALL. 





Sir,—Now that the great experimental ex- 
hibitions of British art are closed for ever, we 
naturally reflect on the various results with a 
mixtare of regret and of pride; of regret for 
the sacrifices that many of the artists could 
but ill-afford, bat of honourable exultation at 
the improved position of the profession gene- 
rally. There is, however, one thing as yet un- 
done by the competitors, which as gentlemen, 
they will consider an agreeable duty : it is also 
a judicious ent to good conduct in 
those who have the subordinate management 
of exhibitions. After the competition for the 
Nelson testimonial, a written acknowledge- 
ment of the civility and attention of Mr. 
Rainey’s clerk, sighed by nearly all the candi- 
dates, was presented to that gentleman with a 
more substantial compliment; this was done 
in a way that contrasted well with the neglect to 
which they were themselves consigned on that 
eceasion. Every competitor at Westminster 
Hall will, I am sure, agree, that on no former 
occasion were their thanks and approbation 
better deserved than by Mr. Peckham during 
the four exhibitions at Westminster; his care, 
his attention, and civility, have saved us much 
trouble and annoyance, and converted many 
little inconveniences into comforts. Those 
who have, I fear it must be said, at every 
other exhibition had tv lament the dirty 
condition of their pictures and the severe 
injuries done to their frames, must be both 
surprised and delighted to find them re- 
turned from Westminster Hall, after being 
seen by a million of visitors, as clean and free 
from dust as they went there, and without a 
scratch. Such an example ought not to pass 
unrecorded by our marked approbation :—our 
interest, our good sense and proper feeling re- 

uire at least a written testimonial in favour of 
the person to whose care we are indebted for 
this proof of the ay pewe| of these matters 
being well managed. A fter the heavy trials that 
we have passed through, a costly present cannot 
be expected, and to some it might bea severe 
tax ontheir exhausted means, but their signature 
to a written approbation would no doubt be as 
gratifying as gold, and to one who depends on 
his good name, perhaps more serviceable. 
However, if others think that some additional 
token of our generous and gentlemanly feel- 
ings is required, though one of those who have 
sown largely and had their prospects blighted, 
I shall be happy to join in any small contribu- 
tion that will do honour to both parties without 
injury to any. If artists feel on this subject as 
I trust they do, a mode of carrying it out 
will, no doubt, be suggested by some corre- 
spondent, and be realised without delay. 

None can understand the importance of 
a generous and proper feeling on the part of 
competing artists more than yourself, for none 
has done more to improve a system under 
which modest talent has often sunk and empi- 
ricism and intrigue have flourished.—I remain, 
Sir, your very obedient, and, as an artist, your 
obliged, humble servant, 

Oct. 20, Oxe or THe Competirors. 








Correspondence. 


THE LIGHT AND HEALTH TAX. 


Sin,—W hilst the inhabitants of the crowded 
cities still breathe the foul atmosphere, and 
gradually decrease the otherwise natural du- 
ration of their lives, the wise and anxious 
guardians of the people’s happiness,—the balm 
of the nation’s woes,—take their pleasure 
where the “air smells wooingly,” and where 
they hear not the brayings of the corporation 
ass that (as in the old fable) frightened the 
(British) lion into a temporary desertion of its 
offspring,—the Health of Towns’ Bill. 

he component parts, which are necessary 
to render the bill of service, have not been, to 
my mind, sufficiently discussed. It is true, 
many have come forward and proved the foul 
state of the sewers and drains, and the un- 
fortunate results of a neglect of them ; courts 
and alleys where there is a total deficiency in 
this respect have been mentioned, and statis- 
tical accounts defy contradiction as to the loss 
of life which these evils occasion. But there 
are other reforms which the bill must include 
to render it effective, in which list the Window 
Tax stands prominent. It is unjust, for light 








. et 
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and air are the common gifts of Heaven, and 
“we will nothing pay for wearing our own 
noses.” If our rulers can prove that the pure 
air is not essential to the proper action of the 
body, and that, neglecting to provide it, does 
not occasion disease and death ;—if they can 
also prove their right to that for which they 
exact a tax, by hiding (to use the words of the 
wisdom-besprinkled fool, Cloten) “ the sun 
from us with a blanket, or by putting the moon 
in their pocket, then we will pay them tribute 
for light ; else, sir, no more tribate.” 

It is impolitic; for, as labour produces 
wealth, and this tax enfeebles both mind and 
body, the labour of the man is lost when he 
is stretched upon a bed of sickness; and the 
additional expense it brings upon the poor- 
houses is greater than the sum it yields to the 
revenue. 

That it is detrimental to health, the statis- 
tical comparison between the mortality in town 
and country, in agricultural and manufacturing 
districts, or even in the crowded and un- 
crowded parts of London, is undeniable 
evidence. 

Whilst education is justly lauded as the best 
preventive of crime and folly, and is so 
generally admitted, that the fight is removed to 
the minor points of the bill, and the voluntary, 
or State principle, was made the subject of 
hostility by the contending parties, it seems to 
be forgotten that the physical powers must be 
strengthened and sustained before the mental 
faculties can be brought into action; for of 
what use is education, if the soil over which 
the seed is to be scattered is, from neglect, 
weak and unproductive ? 

The fresh air is not only needed in the 
streets and parks, but it is required also in the 
workshop (for without the latter they will 
have no spirit to enjoy the former). 

There they have, in addition to the foul 





effluvia from the streets, the consequences of 


unventilated gas-lights ; and there being often 
no circulation of air through the apartment, 
they have to rebreathe the air that has pre- 
viously passed through the lungs. A proper 
ventilation of manufactories is most neces- 
sary. Where the Window Tax presses most 
grievously is where large houses, whose sum- 
mits almost meet, are let to a number of the 
poorer classes, where the windows are blocked 
up to save the expense, and where every un- 
cleanness is to be seen inside,—water being 
scarce, and dirt most plentiful. 

Lord Morpeth will doubtless have enough 
to do; bat, like Blue Beard’s wife, unless he 
can remove the “ damned spot,” all his 
laborious cleansing will be of no avail ;— 


‘* For since the more fair and chrystal is the sky, 
The uglier are the clouds that in it fly.”’ 


Should he, however, remove it, he will re- 
ceive as much praise as the memory of the 
man who imposed it deserves execration. 

I am, Sir, &c., B. 





LODGING-HOUSES FOR MECHANICS, 


Sir,—lI beg to apologize for the liberty I 
have taken in addressing you, but knowing 
you to be a staunch advocate for the improve- 
ment of mechanics, I have ventured to send 
this letter, and trust you will consider it of 
sufficient importance for insertion in your 
valuable journal, and that some of your liberal 
readers will give it their attentive perusal, and 
further the suggestion. My objects are the 
health and domestic comforts of the respectab!e 
unmarried mechanics and clerks, who pay on 
an average about 5s. per week for a lodging, 
a mere sleeping room, without any other ac- 
commodation. Many there are who come to 
town with no relations or friends to go to, and 
who have no alternative but to take shelter in 
the poor apartments provided for them by the 
lodging-house keepers, and for want of com- 
fort at their homes, are often induced to accede 
to the temptations of the streets or public- 
houses, or are led to improvident marriages, 
which are destructive of happiness. 

I have read with much pleasure the reports 
of the model lodging-houses, which are being 
erected for the labouring classes, combining 
the comforts of baths, a reading-room with an 
appropriate gine &c., with other conveni- 
ences, at the small yet remunerative charge of 
ls. 6d, or 2s. per week ; so the thought has 
struck me that something of this kind might 
be established on rather a superior scale at 
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about 3s. 6d. week for the respectable 
mechanics, I think I am justified in 
anticipating from such establishments more 
than individual comfort to those who would 
avail themselves of their oe By 
bringing together ons who have prac- 
tet” cheeinlan, shed could scarcely fail 
to result. Hoping that some of your scien- 
tific readers will see the practicability of 
the idea, and lend a helping hand to improve 
the condition and increase the comforts of this 
very important but hitherto neglected class of 
the community, I am, Sir, &c., 
Oct. 18th. E. D. Hortock. 





TO AVOID SMELLS IN HOUSES. 


Sir,—I have the ill-luck to be a poor man, 
but 1 have a great affection for pure air. I 
live in a little house; but though it is small, 
the largest nose in London could not detect 
the trace of a smell in it. This has been 
managed by some sensible builder in the 
easiest way in the world. The house itself is 
unconnected directly with any drain,—a little 
washhouse, in a garden at the back, being the 
only place where the women ean get rid of 
their dirty water. This is a secret worth at- 
tention: keep the women out of doors with 
their “slops,” and you ‘effectually get rid of 
smells, Any thing short of this will prove a 
failure. This hint will be thrown away upon 
wealthy people, who prefer what is called com- 
fort in their houses to cleanliness ; but it may 
be useful to many of your building friends, 
who are employed in erecting small houses 
for people in bumble life.—I am, Sir, &c., 

One or tHe Peopte. 


*,* This reminds one a little too much of 
the popular prescription to cure smoky chim- 
nies,—put out the fire! 


STREET RAILWAY FOR THE METROPOLIS. 

Sir,—I believe it is in contemplation to 
construct a large sewer through London, for 
collecting the sewage manure, which at present 
is discharged and lost in the Thames, polluting 
its waters and the atmosphere. 

If this be true, could not two other great im- 
provements be carried out at the same time, 
2.€., a noble street made, worthy of the first 
city in the world, directly through London, 
with a sewer along the centre, deep enough 
down to allowa trench or cutting to be left above 
it, for a railroad to be constructed therein ? 
The trench should be of sufficient depth to 
allow the rail-carriages to pass under level 
bridges from the cross streets, Rail-carriages 
could be made much lower and much lighter 
than they are at present, so that a very deep 
trench would not be required. Surely it is 
high time that the citizens of London had some 
speedier mode of conveyance, where there is 
so much business to be transacted daily, than 
they have now.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brompton. F. S. 








New Description or Fuet.—We learn 
that a discovery bas been made, which pro- 
mises to be of great advantage to all descrip- 
tions of manufacturers and artizans who use 
fuel either for the production of steam, for the 
fusion of metals, or for scientific and manu- 
facturing processes. The inventor produces 
fuel of several different descriptions suitable 
either for domestic purposes, for engines, or 
for the production of great heat, and pecu- 
liarly valuable for the furnaces of foundries, as 
even at a white heat, with most perfect com- 
bustion, the material is consumed but very 
slowly. The great advantage of this mate- 
rial at the present time, when so much atten- 
tion is paid to the health of large manufactur- 
ing communities, is, that it burns without any 
visible smoke, or with so little, that it is 
scarcely perceptible. Its introduction into ge- 
neral use will, therefore, supersede all the nu- 
merous expensive contrivances for consuming 
smoke which bave hitherto been brought be- 
fore the public, and used, for the most part, 
with but small success. In steamers it will be 
particularly valuable, as, we understand, it 
burns readily, with great and durable heat, 
and does not send up even the smallest quan- 
tity of that nauseous and unsightly black vapour 
which occasionally poisons the atmosphere of 
our river,— Liverpool Albion. 


History or Yarmouta Cuvrcn.—When 
the Archzologica! Institute were at Yarmouth, 
Professor Willis, in giving an account of the 
old church, expressed bis opinion that no 
of the ota fabric commenced by H 
de Losinga, about 1096, remained,* and that 
the tower was erected at a later date. Some 
recent discoveries appear to contradict this 
opinion. Some arcades, containing a series of 
circular arches, surmounted by a larger one, 
have lately been found in the walls of the tower 
of this church, within the ngs of the transept, 
and the chancel roofs; and drawings of them, 
by Mr, Winter, were exhibited at the last 
meeting of the committee of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Archzological Society. The Nor- 
folk Chronicle says:—“ The correspondence 
of these with the semi-Norman arcades of 
Croyland Abbey, and other buildings, and the 
apparent admixture of pointed with circular 
work, led the observer, in the first instance, 
to the conclusion, that the tower was of the 
transition period, between the circular and the 
pointed styles, and, at least coeval with the most 
ancient parts of the church. Since that time, 
it has been found, that the pointed work above 
referred to is built within the opening of a 
Norman arch, and several tiers of circular 
arches, of a decidedly Norman character, have 
been brought to light ; which indicate, that the 
tower is of greater antiquity, and is a remnant 
of the original chureh built by Herbert de 
Losinga.—A fractured portion of wall at the 
north-west angle of the tower, apparently 
marking the point of junction with a former 
building, favours this opinion ; and a satisfac- 
tory reason is afforded for the extreme narrow- 
ness of the present nave, namely, that its width 
was accommodated to that of the tower, which 
was retained from the older fabric.—The 
upper tier of pointed arches in the tower, from 
their more perfect preservation, presents the 
appearance of later work, and it was probably 
added to the Norman tower when the second 
or present church was built.” A favourable 
opportunity is now afforded for examination 
by the clearing of the walls of plaster; and it 
is desirable that attention should be paid by 
professional and competent persons to the mode 
in which the present lofty pier arches of the 
tower have been inserted in the place of more 
ancient ones, which, probably, were of insuffi- 
cient size for the admission of light. The 
mouldings of these arches are of more modern 
date than the work above them. 

ExuiBition AT THE Loxpon Mecuanics’ 
Institution. —A correspondent says,—The 
friends of mechanics’ institutions must have 
attended the exhibition of the productions of 
the drawing and modelling classes of the above 
institution with feelings of great satisfaction ; 
not so much that it presented any startling 
emanations from the pencils of the exbibi- 
tors, as that they must have felt that the pro- 
jectors of the scheme had taken a step in the 
right direction. Hitherto the managers of 
this and similar institutions have imagined 
that, in the endeavour to create and encourage 
a pure literary taste in their members, or to 

ive such a knowledge of the sciences as can 
G gleaned from the pretty experiments shewn 
during the lectures on the mere alphabet, of 
the most pleasing of them, they were doing all 
that was required of them ; but now they must 
feel, that of whatever importance one or both 
these practices may be, the artizan, for whom 
certainly these institutions were mainly in- 
tended, demands some attempt on their part 
to instruct and improve him in such of the arts 
as bear upon the particular handicraft he may 
be engaged in; and now that the London Me- 
chanics’ Institution has given an example of 
what can be done towards this, although with- 
out such a defined course of study being prac- 
tised as can lead effectually to such objects, 


other institutions may improve and further the | 


idea given them in the present exhibition. This 
being the first attempt, severe criticism would 
be unfair: suffice it to say, that many of the 
productions evinced considerable cleverness, 
and gave every reason for hope. 

Pustic Gymnasium 1n Tae Reocext’s 
Parx.—The Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests have formed a gymnasium on the 
ground at the fuot of Primrose-hill, whieh will 
be open to the use of the public under certain 
regulations. 





* Bee p. 363, ante 








of it is a Latin cross. The length paca 
chancel, as we learn from the local press, is 
from east to west about 90 feet ; the transepts, 
from north to south, about 65 feet. There ara 
three entrances, the principal one being at the 
west end. At the intersection of the , 
nave, and chancel, the tower is supported on 
massive pillars with carved capitals. The 
arches are carved with moulded cheveron and 
billet moulding. The roof is framed, open, 
and boarded diagonally, stained oak, with 
moulded cornice at the foot of the rafters. The 
principal rafters form a circular rib, and are 
apported on columns, standing on carved cor- 
bels of curious workmanship. The organ 
stands on a slight elevation at the west end of 
nave, on south side, and the font on the oppo- 
site side ; the pulpit is on the south side, at the 
junction of the chancel with the nave and the 
transepts ; and the reading-desk, which, like 
the sittings, is 0 stands on the north side 
to correspond. The organ-case, pulpit, com- 
munion-table, with chzirs, reading - desk, 
clerk’s desk, and all the sittings, are of English 
oak, grown in Chicheley-park, and are all 
carved. The flooring of the nave and transepts 
is of plain stone from the Stagsden Quarries ; 
but the chancel and the step at the communion 
rails are laid in figured encaustic tiling, by 
Minton, of the Potteries: on one of the tiles is 
an emblazonment of the Archidiaconal Arms. 
The rising of the steps at the communion rails 
resents a continuation of the encaustic tiling. 
There are triple lights at the east and west, 
and also at the north and south ends. The 
east window is entirely glazed with stained 
glass; here, each of the three lights contains 
two figures,—in the centre light is St. Paul, 
the great apostle of the Gentiles; in the others 
are the four Evangelists ; and beneath St. Paul 
is a figure to represent St. Cuthbert, to whom 
the church is dedicated. The whole of the 
stained glass is by Baillie. The reredos under 
the eastern lights, and extending down to the 
communion-table, consists of five arches, with 
pillars and mouldings to correspond with the 
principal arches. The front of the table is di- 
vided into three arches, which are filled in with 
velvet, and in the centre arch is introduced the 
sacred monogram, embroidered in gold silk. 


Restoration or Exustone Cuorcn, 
Guioucester.—lIn reporting a recent meeting 
of the County Archeological Society, whe 
visited the curious Norman church at Elk- 
stone, the Gloucestershire Chronicle says,— 
“ Apropos of Elkstone Church. We under- 
stand that the restoration or repair of this in- 
teresting structure is contemplated, and we 
take this opportunity to express the hope that 
restoration only will be attempted, and not im- 
provement, which is so frequently fatal to our 
ancient churches when effected by churchwar- 
dens and other persons under whose authority 
they are generally unfortunately placed—per- 
sons, no doubt, of the best possible intentions, 
but whose previous and ordinary pursuits can- 
not possibly qualify them for the responsible 
station of architectural critics. This church, 
of which we write, is not so much of local as 
of national interest, and therefore we bope that 
before it is touched by a single artizan, the 
very best, and on/y the very best, authorities 
may be consulted, and their recommendations 
strictly attended to.” 


Swansea Town Haut Competition. — 
We learn from the Cambrian, that the prizes 
for designs for the improvement of the Swan- 
sea Town Hall, have been awarded, the first, 
twenty guineas, to Mr. Taylor, of Stratton- 
street, Piccadilly ; and the second, ten guineas, 
to Mr. Mair, of Charlotte-street, Bedford- 
square. There were upwards of sixty compe- 
titors. 

Anotnen Cement.—A cement is being 
used, we are told, at the new station at Chester, 
which is found in the vicinity of Holywell, 
Flintshire, known as the Carth-y-foel quarry. 
According to our authority, the cement has 
superior qualities, and may be moulded. 


Fonrsion Baicxs.—A large cargo of bricks 
and tiles arrived here a short time ago, in- 
tended for exportation to some foreign country. 
oe recently a vessel from ee va peogeacen 

in her » 20, ricks from 
peor ig shes, anek are to remain on 
beard for exportation elsewhere. 
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Art Mancractures.—We observe, that 
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tough cake copper, for the navy. 


Awcient British Barrows.—The cir- 
cumference of the smallest barrows is about 
thirteen or fourteen feet; that of the largest 
thirty-three to thirty- five feet; and they are 
generally surrounded by a shallow trench. 
The cists in which the bodies are deposited, 
usually vary in depth from one to six feet. 
Douglas states that he found some which ex- 
ceeded ten feet. More recent excavations on 
the downs beyond Canterbury, under the direc- 
tion of Lord Albert Conyngham, have added 
a few new objects to those already discovered, 
proving incontestably that these barrows are 
not the burial places. of the slain, but the se- 
pulchres of a people in quiet possession of the 
country, “ Their situation,” observes Douglas, 
“‘ near villages of Saxon names, their numbers 
proportioned to a small clan of people existing 
at a peculiar era, afford the critical evidence of 
their owners. They are scattered all over 
Britain, in places which the Saxons occupied, 
and are not discovered in the parts of Wales 
which they bad not subdued. The relics, com- 
pared with those discovered in the urns found 
at Walsingham, in Norfolk, the subject of the 
beautiful old treatise on uro-barial, by Dr, 
Browne, shew the identity of people, and 
evince the funeral customs of the Saxons, on 
their visiting this country, to be that of burn- 
ing, as well as interring the dead.” Those 
who have been engaged in researches of this 
description, will testify to the accuracy of these 
Lin: bat some will be disposed to ques- 
tion the propriety of the inference which the 
author draws, when he states his opinion that 
the Saxons extirpated the Britons from the 
parts which they then occupied. That the 
Romanized Britons were entirely subdued by 
the Saxons is evident, but the total annihilation 
of the people formerly in possession of the 
country by their invaders, is not proved by 
these relics, some of which, but more particu- 
larly the urns, which are oceasionally found in 
these graves, remind us of the pottery of the 
Roman British period.—-Akerman’s Archeolo- 
gical Index, 


Water Poisonep sy Copper in Brass 
Force-Pumpes: Tests ror Copper Anp 
Leap.—Mr. Henry Osborne, of Southampton, 
the practical chemist who our readers may 
remember, corroborated our remarks on the 
influence of lead on water, has lately discovered 
copper (another poisonous metal) in the state 
of oxide in water, and offers the following 
mode of detecting its presence:—To an ale- 
glass of the suspected water, taken directly 
from the pump, add a few drops of solution of 
ferrocyanuret of potassium; a faint reddish- 
brown tint will soon be perceived if copper be 
present, and in the course of twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours, a precipitate of the same 
colour will deposit at the bottom of the vessel. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen strikes a brownish- 
black colour to water containing copper, but a 
similar colour is produced with oxide of lead, 
and black, with peroxide of iron, To dis- 
criminate between lead and copper, or iron, 
add to another portion of the suspected water 
a drop or two of solution of bichromate of 
potash ; a blueish-yellow turbidity and precipi- 
tate, soluble in potash, indicates lead. Ina 
communication to the Hampshire Advertizer, 
he says, “1 found water capable of taking up 
copper in the short space of a quarter of an 
hour, or twenty minutes, but the quantity is 
small, and may be readily removed by filtra- 
tion.” 


Tae Inox Girper Commission.—A cor- 
respondent states, that the commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the construction of 
iron girders, having sent to the engineers of 
various railways for returns of information, a 
counter circular has issued from the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, urging them to refuse. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





“ Blind Builders—Hampstead Church.”—A correspondent denies 
the contractor's statement as to profit, but we have not space for 
further letters on this subject. 

“ W. Y.’s” inclosure was little short of an impertinence. 

“ D. J. H."—We are obliged, but have not room, 

“ Allowance for Effect of Height.”—A correspondent asks for a rule 
for ‘ascertaining the size of any architectural member ata 
height, which is required to appear of a given size from below, 
“that isto say, suppose I have to design any itectural orna- 
ment to be placed 100 feet high, and from the ground I want it to 
appear about 6 in. high when fixed in its place; how must the 
actual size of such ornament be obtained ”” 

“J. S.°—Mr. Sylvester, Great Russell-street, may be safely ap- 
plied to. 

“8. J. N.°—We think the plans of the bathsand washhouses are 
hot published. 

“ M. W."—We do not exactly understand the question. 


Received—* H. and W..” “ Lady B..” “ Subscriber,” “ Church- 
woman,” “ Frank Oliver” — send his name), “ G. Cre Lover 
(Thanks | oe fe Be Oe: 


of Pure Air,” “ Mr. D.” 
ai © hy 


Books received —“ Sketches for History of the Decorative ~~ 
ing applied to English prciiestere an the Middle Ages.” 
G. L. Blackburne, F.S.A, L jams and Co., Stent, 
1847.) “ The Electric herrenl: st By Peter Progress. (Clarke and 
Co,, Gracechurch-street, 1847.) “* Plan of the Sewers in the City.” 
“ The Tradesman’s Book of Ornamental Designs.” Part V. (Orr, 
Paternoster-row ; Menzies, Edinburgh.) 

* Books, Pricea, and Addresses.”--We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





DRUCE’S, No. 2 WHARP, late Paradise-wharf, Chelsea. 
O THE TRADE.—Parties desirous of 


delivering Timber Deals, Stone, Bricks, or any other goods, 
in Ps districts of Chelsea, Brompton ton, Fulham, Kensington, &c- ie 
will fin ities o narfage, Cranage, or Delive: y 
appl ng as above. A weigh-bridge and drawdock.—N.B. Depa 
lass Pantiles, 





SNOXELL’S PATENT SAFETY REVOLVING WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 
Manufactory, 96, Regent-street, and 131, Chancery-lane, 


THE Patentee having fixed a great number 
of his shutters in London, and given universal satisfaction 
can confidently recommend them both for security and durability, 
the edges pete, sheathed with Iron. Their construction is so 
simple that the largest establishment can be opened or closed with 
the greatest possible ease without the use of machine: Their 
superiority over other revolving shutters consists in t eir great 
strength and stiffness, being without metal bi consequently 
cannot rust, buckle, be strained, or get out of order, and are safer. 
Persons dissatisfied with the patent rising gear now used for iron 
shutters can have it removed, and the shutters Eos mone to draw up in 
any part of the premises with the slightest.exertion, without ma- 
chinery, thereby avoiding the unpleasant use of oil. 








INJUNCTION. 
BUSNETT and CORPE’S Patent RE- 


VOLVING [RON SHUTTERS.—Since the — found in 
favour of the Patentees, in the Court of Rochogees, 1 | 
tried cot oe of the Court of Chancery, that Cow 
perpet Pe netion for restraining all i 
Patent, “J coecanere all parties are hereby cau 


the action 
granted a 


aT. i of this 
oned against in- 


the 
Tite P PRICES: ARE GRE sires REPU CED fat AY aet 
AND CORPE’S PATENT IRON SHUTT ey 
CHEAPEST AS WELL AS THE BEST. They s are Sp 
convex laths, if required. The worm and wheel Seen for raising 
and lowering roqureing iron shutters (as secured by this Patent) is 
the only safe and durable mode of effecting that Tieot. In large 
shutters it is indispensable. 

Some thousands of Bunnett and Corpe’s Shutters have now been 
put up, without a single complaint of their want of strength or 
security ; and nine years’ practical experience (durix —— er 
have adopted every real improvement) enables th he Pate 
challenge comparison with any others. They will Paes ry al 
Shutters put up by them oe keep in order, and last twice as long as 
any with thin convex 

. and C, also maagiachure REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS 
the Patent for which has —, at the same prices * other 
makers, but greatly superior, g fitted with their 
gear, and ree og met c hinges, without which no s aod can be 
safe or durabi 

BUNNETT “and 06 CORPE are likewise Paten’ and Manufac- 
9 of METALLIC SASH-BARS, MOULDINGS &e., IN 

BRASS, COPPER, OR ZINO, FOR SHOP FRONTS, W NDOWS, 
SKYLIGE STS, AND VARIOUS OTHER PURPOSES. 


Shop- with Iron Shutters, “~~ —_ Brass_or Zine 
Sashes, Plain or Ornamental, handsomel ved, Moul 
Stall-board Plates, Glass, and In ~ Brass Fittings 0’ 
all kinds, js asd in worn and workmanship, and lower in price 
than any other house. en in Town or Country. 

Metal Dra and A rie the Trade. 

Ke No. Lounbard ctveck, London ; Works, at Deptford, 


roeeme-enginss, Sawing, Plani: and Mou 
proved Plan: Plan a enedatie ge for 


Cutting-ma- 
ilders’ pur- 
oer cas be keen ta cocoon oe eae 














COMPETITION DRAWINGS.—TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


R, THOMAS 8. BOYS, Member of the 
New Societ heb recreate ode ey "Colon and yoy S| 

of London anit | is,” offers his services in Tigsing 
Pp nteriors, meg chen na 


ve Views, &e. 
rience he has had in such subjects, he RL dy F 
attended to, wien oe 
pork ams BOYS, Great 


Seg ee . ; 


Works a stock on 
favor of cass: he vey 


fine ruby and other co 








@OHO PLATE GLA ss wane = 
conned te me Oe the sale of 
aire The Giistne of hrchiteste ts and the Trade 


faint which stands 
SHVALIED, FOR PO BRI LLANCY OF cOLOtR, superiority 
This, Plate — can be tne procured of any Simmensions— A pptications 


pone to Me ErnED GORLETT. Agent, m, oe lg 


be ad- 





GlassPainter and Stainer, 12 8, Cumberland M 
London, Their extensive and su 

Offices, Bed-rooms, and the cure of pes Bee chi mmneys, prove their 
great utility. Forty per cent, from the Tarif. 


peed ann Sig 


stove manufact ne 
every — full, 





HGENIX PLATE GLASS WARE- 
HOUSE, 2%, St. Mary Axe, City.—E. MOSS, pa 

Builders, Upholsterers, and Consumers of Plate @ will find 

geiien, Uohetpeee in London wok yer Bean Glass for Shop Fronts, 


ilway Canriages, = ge Colour, Quality, 
and Substance unrivalled Sher eowee in the —. 
ROUGH PLATE GLaBS fox Sk; Sights supplied }, 3-8ths, i. an 
inch thick, All Plate be a for Shop py * fe Vinge within nee 
miles of London f all charge, mates given, free o 


expense, in town or rods Soy —No Sittin vith any other house. 


ONDON and MANCHESTER GLASS 
os Xs rl pte ig a mg meray, are Tes Railway Con- 
tractors, Builders, and the Trade generally, y in- 
formed the “ London and om cr eg Glass Company ” have now 
their London Warehouse, 12, Rathbone-p Oxford- 
reet, for the Sale of PLATE G GLASS, suitable eT ‘Silvering, 
Glazing, and other purposes. The © r and Polish are ve 
superior, and the Sa stance strong. = Tariff of this Company is 
theaame as the one at present adopted by the Trade, from which 
very Liberal Discounts will Fi spose on each Senxiptien 8 of Glass. 
RUNDY, Company’s Agent. 
_® Rathbone- Place, oxtonl street —Pist Oct, 1847. 


ONDON and ‘MANCHESTER “GLASS 
COMPANY.—Manufactory, Sutton, St. Helen’s, Lancashire 
London Warehouse, 12, Rathbone-place, Oxford-street. ROU GH 
PLATE, gg for Railway Stations, an Warehouses, Skylights, and 
Floo ad of every thickness, at very MODERATE 
PRICES. uy upon sisplination = 5s 
L. GRUNDY, Company's Agent. 


12, Rathbone-place, Onur 1847. 


INDOW GLASS, LEAD, VARNISH, 
COLOUR, and PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK MANU- 
FACTORY, 87, Bishopgate-street, Without. Lowest prices charged. 
lease inquire them. 
Builders, Painters, Glaziers, and others, supplied with every 
article used in the trade upon the best wholesale terms. 
FORFIGN SHEET. BRITISH SHEET. 
BRITISH CROWN. PROPAGATING GLASSES. 
Coloured and Gemenentel 2. bog ree Crown, and Sheet Plate, 
for Shop-fronts, Show langest sto stock of Cheap Glass 
in London for HORTICUI hii RAL Pu 








Ground and Dry Colours rs the aalty Brushes 

tt aed ov article used In the Trade W 
AR. and GEN UINE WHITE, LEAD; aLLED 

LEAD in: SHEETS ; Lead Pi » Fomes Water-closets, 
Brass-work, and all materi by Plu : 

WIN pow GLASS, LEAD, and COLOU R WAREHOUSE, 87, 
Bisho street Without, London; THOMAS MILLINGTON, 
Prop etor. 





VENTILATION IMPROVED, A AND SMOKY CHIMNEYS 
AILLIE’S PATENT TRANSPARENT 


VENTILATORS are at once efficacious, 
any sash, and were th 
vent is required, will be found invalaable, pos sepociglls asa 
rt i smoky ehitmneys.—Supplied Wholesale and 1 E. 
an 
street. 





{. JACKSON, Wiydow Glass Warehouse, 315, ube. 


Bp Mer 
Majesty's 


GLASS VENTILATORS FOR WINDOWS. 


AILLIE’S Patent Transparent Slide Valve 
VENTILATORS. To be had of EDWARD BAILLIE, 

pw park, 

ication to "Public 








Ropal 








R. ARNOTT’S CHIMNEY VENTI- 
LATOR.—F. EDWARDS, Stove Maker to her Majesty, 20 
Poland-street, Oxford-street, begs to to eall the attention of Archi- 


peer a Builders, Gas-fitters, and the pg Ayh—5 ay invaluable 
vantages 
Ventilation of rooms of every description. rigs fr ait 


to be derived from the use dame for the 
7s. 6d. to 


20s. each. on 





A prospectus, 


“S 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS—NO CURE, NO PAY. 
ae a years’ eavensive ee in all the branches of a 
the cure of ay a chimneys of 
justifies F. oe in stating that he can under- 


take the cure of sm 7 chimeaye on the equitable terms of no 





cure Bo pay. 
CHAS. WM. WATERLOW, 
> MANUFACTURER 
fo the ‘Trnde, ia, Buuisil soe, 
0 the q 
F square. —Well-emashed 





materials, superior workmanship, 

















— prices. —U of 40 
DOORS, and a of 

s Bashes and Praines, wees os ae 
Ay cantly” RBs Thi 

= Etaliahmeat the notice 
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